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Ownership of the Denver 
Yards Now in the West 


HE recent sale of the Denver Stock Yards has 

placed the ownership among livestock producers, 
feeders and investors in Colorado and neighboring 
states. 





The Denver Market will continue to have, as in the 
past, the support of the Armour and Swift interests 
through their large investments in packing establish- 
ments at Denver. An indication of this support is shown 
by the purchase of 18,958 head of sheep and lambs by 
Armour, Swift and Wilson at Denver on Monday, Sep- 
tember 27. Total sales on this date were 20,040 sheep, 
10,589 cattle and 1,932 hog's, or practically everything 
offered for sale. 








Northern Colorado has now started buying feeders, 
and, as practically none have been purchased heretofore, 
a very heavy demand at Denver for cattle and sheep is 
expected for the next sixty days. 


























_ How Do You Market Your 
 Stockers and Feeders? 


F HE members of the National Live Stock Producers Asso- 
| Qiiation, located in the Corn Belt, feed annually more than  -.y.5 

a million cattle. They depend almost entirely upon thes** * 
F range for their supply of feeder cattle. Many are purchased 4® ‘* 
E the terminal markets; some are bought on the range and shipped 8" i: » 
: direct. \, | 












The past few years have seen an increasing interest on thes : ft 
part of Corn Belt feeders in obtaining feeders direct from the ~~ : 
range. We believe this interest is now sufficient to warrant us 
in correlating the work of our selling agencies with service that 
E will enable our members, if they so desire, to obtain through the 
H Producers Association their feeder cattle direct with a minimum 
of expense. 


| 
E 
We believe such service will be mutually beneficial to both | 



















range man and feeder, and we now have orders for a considerable 
number of calves and yearlings which will be filled this fall. We 
shall appreciate full advice from western range men as to what 
they have to sell, time and place of delivery, price, ete. Write to 
the National Live Stock Producers Association, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


This service, however, will only supplement the work of our 
selling agencies operating on thirteen markets, which are fully 


equipped to give the best of service on consignment of western : 
cattle. E 


The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 












1/3) KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
| ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG FORT WORTH BUFFALO EVANSVILLE 
| INDIANAPOLIS 
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Swift's 


‘Silverleaf Brana Be 





Third Time 


Commander Donald B. MacMillan has ordered from 
Swift & Company the meat products for his latest Arctic Expedition. 


Commander MacMillan’s scientific studies in the Polar Regions have brought him world- 
wide recognition. 


The noted explorer realizes the necessity of having the best foods and supplies in order ‘ 
that members of his party may enjoy the good health necessary to carry on their labors. H 
In 1923 Swift & Company was proud to|becalled upon tofurnish thesupplies for the Expedition. ; 
In 1925 a repeat order for the Geographic Society trip was a satisfaction. 
In ordering for the trip scheduled to start from Wiscasset, Maine, on June 1, Commander 


MacMillan said: “We want supplies such as you have furnished before, the best as always 
and packed with the usual Swift care.” 


When the Bowdoin and the Sachem sail, Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, Brookfield 
Butter and “‘Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard, and other products. will help to furnish many 
appetizing Arctic meals. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


(Entered av Kecond-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Colorado Republican Candidates 
are pledged by their Party Platform 


To reduce taxes in Colorado wherever consistent 
with business-like methods in government; 


To support President Coolidge in his national admin- 
istration policies of business efficiency, system, 
economy and tax reduction; 


To preserve the protective tariff for Colorado work- 
ers and products, including those of farm, range and 
mine, and to demand an adequate tariff on hides ; 


To build up—rather than destroy—our important 
beet sugar, wool-growing and varied metal mining 
industries thru tariff protection and stimulation; 


To assure practical farm relief thru lowered taxes, 
reduced and adjusted freight rates, increased dis- 
tribution of reliable data on production, marketing, 
etc.; systematic supply of farm products to domestic 
and foreign markets, and government financial aid 
when necessary ; 


To protect Colorado’s rights to the waters of her 
streams, and her mineral rights in school lands; 


To support prohibition and impartially enforce the 
dry laws, and all other laws, repealing useless ones; 


To strengthen the state banking laws, and to oppose 
abuse of the chief executive’s pardoning powers; 


To uphold labor’s right to organize for collective 
bargaining and adequate compensation ; 


To provide prompt and just relief to the infirm and 
disabled veterans of all wars, and full aid for the 
blind; 


To work for reduction of exorbitant freight rates 
and the adjustment of discriminatory rates. 


REPUBLICAN TICKET 


For United States Senator 


Charles W. Waterman 


For Governor 


Oliver H. Shoup 


For Representatives in Congress 
First District 


William N. Vaile 
Second District 
Charles B. Timberlake 
Third District 
Guy U. Hardy 
Fourth District 
Webster S. Whinnery 
For Justices Supreme Court 
John Campbell 
Charles C. Butler 
For Lieutenant Governor 
George M. Corlett 
For Secretary of State 
Charles M. Armstrong 
For State Treasurer 
Harry E. Mulnix 
For State Auditor 
W. D. MacGinnis 
For Attorney General 
William L. Boatright 
For Supt. of Publie Instruction 
Katherine L. Craig 
For Regents of State University 
Earl W. Haskins 
Erskine R. Myer 


Vote for All Republican Candidates 
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Numerous Selling Outlets Essential 
to Live-Stock Producers 


readily available markets for meat animals. 

The whole purpose of existing legislation affecting live-stock 
marketing is to insure the farmer free access to all possible outlets for his 
products. Agricultural experts agree that intelligent marketing is 50 per 
cent of production. 





N vai is more essential to the success of live-stock farming than 


“Everyone knows,” said President Coolidge in one of his 
annual messages to Congress, “that the great need of the 
farmer is markets.” 





















Under the stimulus of this ever-present need, two great systems of 
buying and selling live stock have developed: through commission agents 
at central public stock-yards; through direct marketing in the country or 
at the receiving yards of packing plants. 

Both methods have peculiar advantages. Each has developed in re- 
sponse to specific marketing requirements. They preserve an important 
element of competition between themselves and between live-stock buyers. 
And the preservation of both methods is necessary to producers and pack- 
ers for this outstanding reason: 


They involve the fundamental right of the producer to. 
sell his live stock as he desires at the most convenient market 
and in the most economical way. 


It is important, therefore, to view in this light any proposals made 
from time to time which, while ostensibly affecting merely the right of the 
packer to buy, actually affect the right of the farmer to dispose of his 
products as he himself sees fit. 

It is the policy of Armour and Company to buy from any seller—pro- 
ducers, shippers, co-operative marketing associations, commission firms, 
etc.—without discrimination, providing they have the kind and grade of 
live stock that Armour’s customers want. 


ARMOUR ant COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Salting of Live Stock on the Range 


(The following article is a résumé of Circular 379 of the 
Department of Agriculture, in which W. R. CHAPLINE, in- 
spector of grazing of the Forest Service, and M. W. TALBot, 
formerly grazing examiner, describe “The Use of Salt in Range 
Management.’’) 


ALT has long been recognized as an essential 
S element in the handling of live stock on the 

range. Not only does an adequate supply of 
salt materially help in the development of grazing 
animals, but its proper distribution over the range is 
a great aid in obtaining a satisfactory use of the 
forage. 

Proper Allowance of Salt 


The quantity of salt needed for any class of live 
stock depends largely on the salt content of the feeds 
and of the drinking-water, the presence of natural 
“licks,” and the loss by weathering. Green feeds 
have a lower percentage of salt than dry ones, and the 
usual browse diet a smaller proportion than grass or 
weeds. Salt sometimes is found in noticeable amounts 
in the waters of springs, streams, lakes, and wells; 
but wherever this salt is sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the animals the water generally is unfit 
for stock-watering purposes. “Salt licks’”—or spots 
of soil containing a high percentage of mineral salts 
—frequently occur on the range, and salt-hungry 
stock may lick or eat the dirt of such places. Stock- 
men often claim that the salt acquired in this way is 
sufficient for the animals; but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. The presence of alkali in the 


soil and water may, however, reduce the quantity of 
commercial salt needed. The simplest test is to place 
salt on the range and let the animals decide for them- 
selves. 

During the months when grass is succulent, or 
where cattle are subsisting largely on a browse diet, 


the salt allowance should be from two to two and a 
half pounds a head each month. For the rest of the 
season, one to one and a half pounds a month is usu- 
ally adequate. On the average year-long range this 
means a total of about twenty pounds of salt per 
head a year. For sheep, three to four pounds a head 
appears to be a sufficient allowance under average 
conditions. On succulent feed, ewes with lambs 
require a greater amount. From fifty to seventy-five 
pounds every three days for a band of 1,200 ewes 
and their lambs is more satisfactory than a greater 
quantity fed less often. These allowances provide 
for a reasonable loss from weathering. 


Kinds of Salt to Use 


Relative cost on the range, availability, and free- 
dom from impurities are the factors which largely 
determine choice among the different kinds of salt. 
Grazing animals show certain preferences, generally 
favoring the softer grades, which permit them to sat- 
isfy their needs more quickly. In one test, in Kansas, 
cattle were found to choose granulated rock salt first, 
the evaporated salt blocks next, and other blocks in 
inverse order to their hardness. For sheep, granu- 
lated or crushed salt is preferable. 

If salt logs or troughs are used, and if distribution 
can be made frequently, it will ordinarily be best to 
use granulated salt for cattle; otherwise block salt. 
With granulated salt in a trough or log, several cattle 
can usually lick at one time, whereas one aggressive 
old grandma may prevent others from licking at a 
single block. When coarse granulated or crushed salt 
is used, care should be taken lest excessively salt- 
hungry cattle have access to it while it is in a loose 
state. After it has once been wet, it hardens into a 
solid mass. 











Losses by Weathering 
Salt exposed to the weather loses in weight 
through the dissolving effect of rain and snow. This 
loss is greatest on cattle ranges. Sheep ordinarily 
are given at one time only enough to satisfy them, 
while in the case of cattle the cost and inconvenience 





DEEP-WORN TRAILS, TRAMPLING OUT OF SOD, AND INCREASED 
EROSION RESULT FROM SALTING TOO MANY CATTLE 
ON SAME SPOT FOR YEARS 


of distribution may restrict salt trips to one a month. 
It is therefore essential to place on each salting- 
ground as much salt as the cattle will need, and in 
addition the quantity likely to weather before the next 
distribution. The loss from weathering, under Kan- 
sas conditions, averages about 24 per cent a month 
for granulated salt and 10 per cent for evaporated 
blocks. 


Where crushed or granulated salt is fed to cattle, 
the use of salt logs, troughs, or boxes is always advis- 
able. It is, however, not often practical or necessary 
to provide such containers for block or rock salt. 
Stored salt should always be protected from the 
weather. 


As soon as live stock is moved to a new range, 
salt should be placed there, to help locate the stock in 
its unaccustomed surroundings. Since roads in spring 
and early summer frequently are impassable, salt 
should be hauled to the range at some other season 
and stored at a place from which it can be conveni- 
ently distributed. 


Salt as a Means of Controlling Live Stock 


In the past, owners were in the habit of turning 
their cattle loose on the most convenient range and 
allow them to drift at will. Under such conditions, 
the cattle congregated on the more accessible areas 
and those of most palatable forage, to the detriment 
of the range. Although great improvement has taken 
place in this regard, much remains to be done. Ra- 
tional salting plans offer the greatest possibilities for 
bettering the management of cattle ranges. Cattle 
will go to salt much as they go to water. Careful 
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location of salt, in the right quantities and according 
to a definite time schedule, can therefore be employed 
to control cattle so that the forage may. be used to the 
best advantage. 

The use of salt does not eliminate the necessity 
for riding on any range, nor the need for major 
fencing. Generally it is advisable to drive some cat- 
tle to new salt-grounds. As a rule, satisfactory re- 
sults are not obtained the first season. 

In locating salt-grounds, areas too heavily used or 
too difficult of access should be avoided. Spots should 
be so chosen that damage to forage and young timber, 
and to the soil from erosion, will be the least possible. 
On cattle ranges, salt should be placed on ridges, 
knolls, or benches, in small openings in timber and 
brush, and on the more level parts of slopes. Lightly 
used areas and patches with forage less liked by the 
animals should be chosen in preference to fully grazed 
places. Ordinarily salt should be placed at a reason- 
ble distance from water, but never beyond a prac- 
ticable walking distance. 


Distance Apart of Salt-Grounds 


Under favorable conditions, salt-grounds may be 
two miles apart, but generally better results will fol- 
low if the distance is not more than one mile. This 
will be equivalent to one ground for each forty to 
sixty cattle. Where the topography is rough, one 
ground may be required for every twenty head. The 
quantity of salt allotted should be based on the capa- 
city of the area to be grazed from each ground for the 
desired period. 

Signs are needed at the most important salt- 
grounds to indicate the specific location for salt and 





SALT LOG ON CATTLE RANGE 


to aid new men in its distribution. Other grounds 
may be located by well-known landmarks. 

On national-forest ranges, salt plans are very im- 
portant. The co-operation of stock-owners is neces- 
sary both in formulating the original plan and in 
making changes from year to year. These plans 
should be simple, concise, and definite. A map of the 
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range, showing all the features which may influence 
the salting, is the basis of each plan. Boundaries of 
small management units may be indicated, together 
with the number of stock which should graze them, 
dates of grazing, and location of each salt-ground. 


Salt Plans for Sheep 


Making of salt plans for sheep is a relatively 
simple matter compared with those for cattle, since 
sheep as a rule are grazed in bands under the con- 
stant care of herders. Where conditions permit, it is 
best to salt sheep on the bed-ground every evening, 
giving them no more salt than they will consume 
before bedding down for the night. The salt may be 
placed in portable troughs, or on rocks, hard ground, 
or grass. If impracticable to pack salt to each bed- 
ground, salt may be provided at intervals of from 
three to five days. Where the “bedding-out” system 
is used, if the animals find salt on each new bed- 
ground, they are more contented than when salted at 
longer intervals. 


Generally speaking, salting sheep at water results 
in heavier trampling than would otherwise be the 
case, and may cause contamination of the water. 
Sheep should never be salted, bedded, or allowed to 
“shade up” on eroded areas or in clumps of timber 
production. 


IS BEEF-GRADING PRACTICABLE? 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


UBSIDENCE of the “better beef” furore makes it possible 
to chew the cud of reflection on the subject. Regurgita- 
tion of the opinions, pro and con, elicited during the heat of 
the discussion is profitable. Much of this difference of opinion 
hinged on the practicability of government grading—together 
with its probable’ results if practicable. Grading advocates 
have one attractive argument: that, once grades have been 
definitely established by the government, consumers will 
demand exposure of grade marks. I put this proposition up 
to a number of Chicago retailers, asking them if their cus- 
tomers had acquired the habit of looking for federal govern- 
ment inspection marks on meat, and invariably the reply was 
in the negative. This view is confirmed by the fact that a by 
no means inconsiderable portion of the meat that goes into 
domestic consumption, but does not enter interstate-commerce 
channels, is not federally inspected, yet is not in the least 
handicapped when it enters retail circles. It might be possible 
to educate consumers to this habit, but furores subside readily, 
and the human mind is forgetful. The press, always on the 
alert for something new, would not give much permanent space 
to the topic, and the interest of the average retailer is adverse 
to what is known as “truth in meats.” 


Color and weight are the factors of major importance in 
selling beef nowadays. Price is also essential. Much of the 
inferior beef that finds its way from the slaughter-house to the 
retailer’s counter is so disguised that even a government 
grader, admittedly astute on the subject, would not know it in 
its delivery form. The versatile retailer takes an inferior car- 
cass, and bones, trims, rolls, and otherwise transforms its 
appearance until it is actually attractive to the uninitiated eye. 
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Does he placard it No. 1 or No. 2 bee vaaan -fed beef? Not 


in a hundred years. His favorite, if not standard, term is 
“native.” Nobody ever visualized a roast or steak cut from a 
western bullock, or a piece of cow-beef, placarded as such. 
The strip-loin or beef-roll, which is about the highest-priced 
piece of the carcass when it reaches the consumer, usually is 
extracted from a senile dairy or western cow. 


Would the retail trade consent to parade a piece of beef 
from a reactor-cow carcass for what it is? And can it be 
placed under the necessity of doing so? With fifty-seven or 
more varieties of cattle on the live market, at prices ranging 
from $4.50 per cwt. for fleshy cows to $12.30 for choice year- 
lings, how many grades would be needed properly to “wise” 
the consumer? After the turn of the year there will be fewer 
varieties and a much narrower spread. Would it be possible 
to adjust grading to seasonal supply conditions? 


Obviously “truth in meats” would involve acquainting con- 
sumers with what the product is. Under present conditions, 
good beef carries its own banner. No retailer ever disguised 
the beef of a good, choice, or prime steer by cutting, rolling, 
or otherwise destroying its identity before his customer has 
had an opportunity to visualize it. Go into a shop handling 
inferior meats, and the art of transformation is in evidence 
everywhere. Such deceptive devices as artificially refrigerated 
plate-glass show-cases, costly shop fixtures, and other schemes 
are used to conceal the character of the wares. Go to the 
shop wherein good beef is dispensed, and the salesman points 
with pride to the excellence of a round, rib, or sirloin carried 
from the ice-box and placed on the block for the customer’s 
inspection. Assuming that by government grading the prod- 
uct of a scalawag steer or a reactor cow could be placed in 
the ’steenth place in the category, how could the buyer of a 
rolled roast or an exquisitely trimmed steak in a cash-and- 
carry, rough-and-ready, grab-’em-on-the-spot market identify 
his purchase? In other words, is the scheme practical or 
visionary ? 

Doubtless the ingenious “ad” writers, whose job it is to 
proclaim the merits of railroad dining-car service, would avail 
themselves of the possibilities of government beef-grading, 
which might reassure the traveling public, long since accus- 
tomed to regard the dining-car steak, not only as ultra-expen- 
sive, but as doubtful. And the same thing applies to the dis- 
credited hotel and restaurant steak. 


“Truth in meats” should tell its own story to be convin- 
cing. No cabalistic numerical system will convey the desired 
information to the ultimate consumer, who is naturally anx- 
ious to know if he, or she, is investing in corn-fed or grass 
beef, steer, cow, or heifer beef, or possibly the residue of a re- 
actor-cow carcass, part of which, in the course of inspection, 
has been consigned to the tank. “Truth in meats” will necessi- 
tate candor on all these points. 

After all, price is an important factor with the average 
beef-buyer, not to speak of weight. A retailer of my acquaint- 
ance, after making his selection at the cooler, was admonished 
that its appearance was not suggestive of high-class trade. “I 
am picking what I can sell,” he replied. “It does not look the 
best in the carcass, but my men can fix it up to look attractive; 
and, what is more important to me, I can vend beef of that 
kind to make a dollar.” Asked why he did not handle good 
beef, he replied: “I could not sell heavy beef with quality at 
any price to my trade. It is too fat for one thing, and too big 
for another. The market may be full of it now, but a few 
weeks hence we shall run into a different crop. of cattle, which 
would mean trouble. I stick to cheap, light steer and cow 
product all the year around, regardless of what it costs at the 
cooler.” That man has standardized his business in his own 
fashion. 
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Suggestion of a government mark on each cut is jocular. 
It would not last ten seconds in the hands of a retailer armed 
with a knife. Giving consumers “better beef,” to use an over- 
worked term, means elimination of a great mass of nonde- 
script and inferior product; and any suggestion that this meat 
be consigned to the tank—the only other outlet—is absurd. 
Vast quantities of it are now worked up into boiled, spiced, 
and other more or less appetizing animal food that reaches 
the public in attractive packages, and is doubtless responsible 
for lack of demand for the kind of good beef that has been a 
veritable drug on the market recently. Among the opinions 
elicited by this discussion is one by Charles E. Collins, of Colo- 
rado, who says: 

“Beef-grading will undoubtedly put the feeder in a better 
position to know what he is doing, and, in my judgment, what- 
ever will help the eastern feeder will reflect back to the pro- 
ducer on the range. In time I believe a feeder, by keeping 
posted on the price and demand for dressed beef, will be able 
—— just what his live cattle should be worth on the mar- 

et. 

Keeping posted on the price and demand for beef has put 
many of the experts in close proximity to psychopathic hos- 
pitals. All that is definitely known is that beef trade demands 
variety. Seasonal conditions, involving feed and weather, have 
much to do with beef demand. Last year at this time a good 
bullock, regardless of weight, was eligible to $15 to $16 per 
ewt.; recently $10 to $11 has bought the same kind. Next 
year it is a logical assumption that the turn of the wheel will 
put good beef at the summit of the price list again. And there 
you are! 

Retail conditions have developed under competition. It 
would be as possible to restrain salesmen from present prac- 
tices as to exclude political influence from the distribution of 
moonshine. 

Good beef is available “at a price,” and that price is fre- 
quently prohibitive to the average consumer. Insistence by 
the cattle-buyer at the stock-yards reflects similar demand 
from consumers. Under present conditions, there is no such 
commodity as cheap beef. Increased cost of distribution, and 
complication of methods by which the product is handled 
between the time it leaves the killer’s cooler, usually at a 
price in line with live cost, and the time it reaches the con- 
sumer, have so militated against beef consumption, to the dis- 
tinct advantage of pork and lamb, that beef is seriously handi- 
capped. This explains the why and wherefore of a live-hog 
market ranging from $12.50 to $15, and a live-lamb trade on 
much the same basis during the past summer, while the best 
cattle that ever waddled out of a feed-lot have sold from $11 
down, and the highest-priced article, considering what it is, 
on the cattle market is a cutter cow—especially the reactor 
variety—and a bologna bull. If beef-branding will remedy 
this condition, the sooner it is established the better. It will 
at least swell the federal pay-roll by the addition of a corps 
of official graders. 


[The above article is the result of a request that Mr. 
Poole furnish THE PRODUCER with his views on the govern- 
ment grading of meat. ‘Although we do not agree with the 
writer in all his points, we are glad to give space to the article 
as a valuable contribution to the discussion of a problem that 
has many and perplexing angles.—EDITOR. } 


HEARINGS IN OMAHA CASE 


RAL ARGUMENT in the Omaha commission-rate case 
O (Docket No: 143) has been set for October 21 and 22. 
John T. Caine, chief of the Packers and Stock-Yards Admin- 
istration, announces that he is anxious to bring this case to an 
early conclusion. 


WHY BETTER BEEF IS CHEAPER 


BY A. L. SPELLMEYER 
Los Angeles, California 


HROUGHOUT THE WESTERN LIVE-STOCK INDUS- 

TRY there is an average lack of net profit, although prices 
for cattle are higher now than in former times. In all the pub- 
lications and through the ranks of the cattlemen there is much 
talk of “better beef prices,” “truth in meats,” and “quality 
cattle.” However, there seems to be a general impression that 
the demand is limited for good cattle, and that it is a special 
trade of a special kind of meat, for which the consumer must 
pay considerably more money. 


I am convinced. that this idea is wrong. Before telling my 
reasons, I will state our experience during the last two years 
with baby beef. We had a great deal of difficulty at first in 
ascertaining a correct ration which would bring the best re- 
sults from the feed available in California. This we found to 
be rolled barley and alfalfa, and some molasses. Our next 
problem was to protect our finished product against substitu- 
tion. We accomplished this by the use of a registered stamp 
applied upon each carcass of finished baby beef. Another 
problem was to insure that the meat was always tender and 
tasted sweet to the consumer, which required a minimum of 
ten to twelve days’ refrigeration to bring about. When we 
had worked through these various matters, we marketed 2,000 
calves, at an average price of more than 4 cents, live weight, 
over the best heavy steers received here. Our conviction is 
now that there is a California demand for approximately 
25,000 annually of these superfine, finished baby-beef steers, 
averaging 900 pounds. We believe this demand may be in- 
creased with the proper policies. In fact, we are already 
placing this year on California feed a minimum of 5,000 calves 
from the finest registered and pure-bred herds of the West; 
and it may go to 10,000 before we are through. We are buy- 
ing at fair prices, at a time when many of the Corn Belt states 
cannot buy. We are offering a market for our class of wean- 
ling calves of good blood that is noticeable from Salt Lake 
City to Midland, Texas. In a year we have developed into 
the largest buyers of well-bred calves in the Southwest, with 
every prospect of tripling our demands. 


It is all easy when one gets the proper combination. Tt 
is easy for the cowman with good cattle, using cake to help 
out, to produce calves which will bring him $30 to $40 per 
head, f.o.b. ranch. It makes the value of his cows. The two 
big items, vitally important, are the product itself and the 
method of contact with the consumer. Of these, the consumer 
is the more essential factor. The consumer must get the same 
quality always, at convenient locations, which carry it at all 
times of the year. 

Beef must be standardized exactly as many high-quality 
products are standardized. The weakness is in substitution 
by unscrupulous dealers; but even this works itself out. The 
shops which advertise high-quality products for a time, in 
order to sell the bulk of cheap meat, are not desirable cus- 
tomers. The packer must have assurance of a regular supply 
at fair prices. The retailer can pay an approximate amount 
for his carcasses, but cannot pay a prohibitive price; for he 
must price his meat steadily to consumers, at values which do 
not change to any great extent. 

With reference to this “better beef” movement, I am 
going to tell you why the best beef is the cheapest, and that 
there is no limit to the amount of good meat which can be 
used if the public is offered it regularly. The public will 
inevitably find out that the good steak and the good roast 
are by far the most economical. 

Repeated university demonstrations have shown that there 
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is in a good baby-beef steer an existing value of 2 to 3 cents 


per pound more than in the best heavy steer. This greater 
value comes from the fact that there are more of the higher- 
priced cuts in the baby beef. There is also a greater dressing 
percentage—approximately 2 to 4 per cent in cold-weight 
meat—out of the baby-beef steer. Prominent packers will tell 
you that, from a slaughter standpoint, the choice baby-beef 
fed steer actually has a greater value by 3 to 5 cents per cwt., 
live weight, than the ordinary fat heavy steer. Let us take 
this illustration: The common cow sells at 4 cents, live weight, 
dresses 47 per cent, and the meat sells at a 10-cent carcass 
price. The baby-beef steer sells, live weight, at 12 cents, 
dresses over 60 per cent, and sells at 18 cents. Although the 
one sold, at live weight, at three times the price of the other, 
there is less than twice the difference in the dressed-meat 
value. 

Going farther—to the customer himself: Take an 8-pound 
roast of the old cow, and one from the baby-beef steer, and, 
at 10 cents per pound higher in the retail shop, the good meat 
is actually cheaper; for there is more eatable meat of taste 
and tenderness from the 8 pounds of baby-beef roast. There 
is no waste. The housewife has only one objection, which is 
that the good roast is eaten up, and that there is no meat for 
hash the next day. The fat is white, and the children like it; 
while the old cow is gristle and yellow rind and tough meat, 
with a possibility of one-fifth of its center being eatable. The 
same thing applies to the steaks. The good-feed baby-beef 
steer yields from a round-steak a better-tasting and tenderer 
piece of meat than the filet mignon from the cow. 


The retailer end of it is also favorable, as there is far 
less waste in cutting the good meat, and it does not spoil so 
quickly. The Saddle and Sirloin Club, famous throughout the 
world for its beef, buys baby beef exclusively for its actual 
economic worth, besides its flavor and tenderness. 


I could refer to the best authorities in the meat and pack- 
ing trade, who will affirm the statements I have made. The 
Baby Beef Extension, Incorporated, operating in California, is 
a non-profit organization for a better feeding and breeding 
industry, under the direction of Carleton B. Swift, and heavily 
supported by Arthur G. Leonard, of Chicago, and other notable 
figures of the Chicago International Live Stock Exposition and 
its affiliations. 

I would urge the cattle industry of the West to con- 
sider quality-meat production from an actual quality-and-profit 
standpoint, besides its greater assurance of a safer produc- 
tion, with a more certain market. I have been through all the 
phases of the cow game myself, and it is my conviction, arrived 
at through actual contact and experience, that there is hope 
for the cattle industry, and a brighter future than many can 
realize, if they will go into good stuff. The essential points 
are a high-quality, standardized production as actually more 
economical for the consumer, and a sure method of supply in 
the contact between packer and retailer. 

There is no question but that the grading of meat and its 
stamping will help the western cattle industry. All the best 
retailers, I know, are strongly for it. Only the substituters— 
those not wishing to do right in the retail line, and who prefer 
to put something of a poor quality “over” on the consumer at 
high prices—oppose fact-stamping of meat. 

To conclude, I will state that we shall probably have our 
rough spots to overcome in the California effort; but I expect 
to see a proved annual demand of at least 50,000 baby-beef 
steers within the next few years. And this will cause a rise 
in the quality of beef offered. 

One of our greatest western feeders told me that within 
five: years he expected that the bulk of all cattle being fed 
would be yearlings or younger. At Roswell, New Mexico, 
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during the last few years, cowmen have told me that the only 
thing which they made money on feeding was calves. In the 
Imperial Valley this winter, where so many large steers were 
fed, the only cattle that did not lose heavily were the calves 
that were fed. 

Some men may lose by feeding calves or yearlings, but it 
is almost a certainty that they will lose less than in feeding 
aged steers. Consider this: Three calves, in approximate live 
weight, purchase and feeding-cost expenditure, will equal two 
large steers. The two steers, fed for. 150 days, if any good, 
will gain 700 pounds, while the three calves, fed 150 days, wilh 
gain 1,100 pounds. The calves are sure to outsell the heavy 
steers by several cents when they reach an approximate weight 
of 800 to 900 pounds. When finished, the large steers have 
to go, regardless of the market and conditions; but the calves 
couid go on and pay feeding costs for another period. 

There are these facts to consider in the modernizing of 
the cattle industry, in accord with the rules applying in all 
cther business (for the growing of calves and the feeding of 
cattle is a manufacture of meat): It sometimes happens that 
a packer in the West may feed cattle during some critical 
period, and make money, where a cowman could not afford to 
feed. For instance, it has occurred that packers have bought 
and fed thousands of cattle themselves, and shown a profit on 
the operation, in the same feed-yards, at the same time, and 
under the same general conditions where cowmen have lost 
by feeding their own cattle. You may ask: How is this pos- 
sible? The packer figured, for example, that a 1,000-pound 
steer would dress, as a half-fat animal, around 50 per cent, 
yielding 500 pounds of meat, worth, we will say, 12 cents. 
Fattened, that steer, at 1,200 pounds, produced 60 per cent of 
meat, or 720 pounds, worth more than 12 cents. Although the 
live-weight gain in the steer was only 200 pounds, the dressed- 
meat gain’ was 220 pounds. The live-weight steer may have 
been worth 7 to 8 cents, but the dressed meat was worth from 
12 to 15 cents per pound. 

It is easy to make statements, and it is so hard to con- 
sider theories unless they are proved. I am offering for your 
consideration, for the good of the cattle industry, a few 
theories which have been proved. 


NO CORN SURPLUS THIS YEAR 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ITHER AS A POLITICAL or as an economic problem, 

the corn-surplus bugaboo has disappeared. It vanished 
overnight. Corn is headed toward $1 per bushel, even with a 
limited cash demand. The bumper crop of 1925 has been fol- 
lowed, in logical sequence, by a short crop of inferior quality, 
regardless of what the dopesters at Washington may think 
or say about it. Excessive humidity—not frost, of which there 
was serious apprehension—did the dire work this time. All 
over the Corn Belt east.of the Missouri River are millions of 
acres of inundated corn; other large areas where the crop will 
make indifferent feed; and at this writing a killing frost would 
seriously damage much of the residue. There is green feed 
and roughage galore, but with the advent of winter much of 
it will be waste. 

Naturally beef production will be restricted. The impor- 
tant factor of cheap feed has been eliminated, which will have 
the logical effect of keeping the “in-and-outer” out of the 
feeding game. Last year, with crib-room congested and a 
high-flying fat-cattle market, he went the limit. Results have 
been far from satisfactory, if profit in the finality of the 
transaction was the purpose; and, in the case of heavy cattle, 
‘losses are figured without indulging in acrobatic computation. 
It is true that hogs pulled feeders out of the hole, but it is 
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customary in close figuring to give the hog, like the devil, his 
due. New conditions are calculated to restrict beef-making, 
and doubtless will, especially as far as the big bullock, which 
has been the bane of the trade this season, is concerned. Prob- 
ably that type of steer will be profitable a year hence, although 
killers do not need many and demand for overweight beef is 
steadily diminishing. 

With the aforesaid in-and-outer doing little, and assum- 
ing that industrial prosperity continues, the year A. D. 1927 
should be reasonably profitable for the feeder. The excess 
¢rop of mature cattle that went into feeders’ hands last fall 
cannot be replaced, and if the trans-Missouri region had any 
considerable number of such steers concealed up its capacious 
sleeve, feeders are not in a mood to invest their simoleons 
therein. This is the end of September, and the proportion of 
thin steers convertible into fat cattle weighing from 1,400 to 
1,600 pounds next summer going to the country is negligible. 
Not until the early September advance furnished incentive 
was there the slightest disposition to buy fleshy cattle with 
weight to put on corn. A raft of light stuff, weighing from 
750 pounds dewn, has gone out. Some of it will be full-fed 
for the winter market; much will be winter-roughed to feed 
next summer; but, in any event, the resultant beef tonnage 
will be decidedly less than the crop garnered this year. Prob- 
ably killers are running into a long period of warmed-up, 
low-dressing steers. Should the winter cattle market pick up, 
2s in all probability it will, feeders will lay in cattle on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, creating a steady demand for fleshy 
steers, and establishing competition on anything with decent 
quality and carrying a little flesh between killers and feeders. 
It is a congestion suggestive of a relatively high market late 
next winter and early spring for such yearlings as western 
cattlemen have decided to winter. 

Corn Belt feeders have taken the market for thin western 
lambs out of the hands of northern Colorado and Nebraska 
operators by paying prices which the latter considered hazard- 
ous. And perhaps they are right. Wet weather curtailed buy- 
ing on this account in September, when feeding lambs de- 
clined $1.50 per cwt.; but by that time the bulk of the western 
crop had been garnered. The new situation is giving western 
feeders on an extensive scale serious concern, as Corn Belt 
competition may be permanent, especially if the heavy lamb 
purchase made by farmer-feeders last fall returns to market 
to pay its board-bill, which is all the farmer asks, and in 
which respect he has a decided advantage over the man who 
handles anywhere from 10,000 to 25,000 head as a commercial 
venture, under heavy overhead expense. 

The break in fat cattle late in September carried values 
of stockers and feeders down with it, uncovering a new set of 
buyers who had been somewhat impatiently awaiting it. One 
vhase of the fall trade in thin cattle not to be ignored is the 
relatively high cost of light cattle. During the last week of 
September average cost of the entire package of stockers and 
feeders acquired at Chicago was $7.45, against $6.92 during 
the corresponding period of 1925, when fat cattle were on a 
substantially higher basis. Average cost of steers weighing 
1,000 pounds up was around $8, against $7.55 a year ago, and 
of stockers weighing 700 pounds down slightly above $7, 
against $6.40 a year ago. Feeders are protesting volubly 
against this condition, but have no alternative. They may 
fight the price by taking fewer cattle, but no other expedient 
is available. Had summer and fall prices for fat cattle been 
$1 to $2 per ewt. higher, which would have happened under 
slightly lighter receipts, and had the corn prospect been more 
promising, the stocker market would have worn a decidedly 
different aspect. E 

Advancing cost of thin western cattle, and not a tem- 
porary corn surplus, is what the cattle-feeder is up against. 





CHANGING FEEDING CONDITIONS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HERE IS A LESSON for cattle-feeders, in the Corn Belt 

and elsewhere, in current happenings within the lamb-feed- 
ing industry. What has happened there may not be repeated 
in cattle, but the trend is decidedly in that direction. Wide 
feeder margins are a thing of the past. Lamb values are in 
the descending scale; cattle prices are advancing. 

Wise guys and scientific dopesters, who have been chart- 
ing the future course of live-stock markets by past perform- 
ance, invariably fail to take changing production and consump- 
tion conditions into their reckoning. Experts usually live in 
the past. The trend of consumption to light cuts is profoundly 
affecting live-stock production in every phase. Light cattle, 
stigmatized as neither beef nor veal, small lambs, and feather- 
weight hogs now monopolize market popularity. This trend 
results in tonnage curtailment, necessitating more animals to 
maintain volume. Obviously breeding herds and flocks must be 
increased, or meat consumption on a per-capita basis diminish. 

Lamb-feeders ran into tribulation first. In the fall of 
1925, when cattle-feeders were enjoying easy picking and get- 
ting possession of a reasonably cheap crop of light cattle. 
lamb-feeders stocked up at prices that proved exorbitant in 
the finality of the transaction, when their losses ran into mil- 
lions. This season, with fat cattle $2 to $4 per ecwt. lower 
than last year, stockers are about $1 per cwt. higher than at 
that time. 

Sequences in both spheres are protests in feeding circles. 
Early in the season Colorado and Nebraska lamb-feeders ex- 
pressed themselves volubly and forcibly, asserting that, unless 
it was possible to lay in their lambs at “fair” prices, they 
would refuse to buy. Corn Belt cattle-feeders have assumed 
much the same attitude, especially with respect to mature and 
fleshy steers. The result has been further demonstration of 
the strong strategic position of breeders of both species. 

This year, at least, Corn Belt farmer-feeders have deter- 
mined values of feeding lambs. They were in the market for 
the first run, and, ignoring danger-signals, have bought an 
unprecedented number at prices ranging from $12.50 to $15 
per cwt., Chicago basis, which is about $2.50 per cwt. above 
range values. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa 
have displayed an abnormal appetite for thin lambs, main- 
taining prices at levels discouraging to western feeders, still 
smarting under the heavy losses of last winter. Whether or 
rot this investment has been judiciously made remains to be 
determined, but it was necessitated by conditions. 

Perhaps the most vigorous protest against the new scale 
of feeder values comes from lamb-finishers in northern Colo- 
rado and western Nebraska, who, in many cases, threw caution 
to the winds last season, replenishing feed-lots at the highest 
prices since the war, and taking an enormous loss in the 
operation. Last spring they announced an intention of putting 
in lambs this fall around 8 cents, or letting them alone, but 
failed to reckon with an increasing army of Corn Belt feed- 
ers, operating under radically different conditions, who had a 
profitable season last winter and were endowed with abundant 
feed this year. Up to the middle of September this outlet for 
thin western lambs was wide open, and prices were considered 
impossible by western feeders. The dollar break late in Sep- 
tember was not caused by lack of demand, or saturation of 
Corn Belt demand, but by a prolonged period of wet weather, 
which prevented lambs running in corn-fields from doing well; 
and, without good gains, profit on an operation of this nature 
is doubtful, as many lambs return to market in little better 
condition than they were originally taken out, falling into the 
hands of other feeders better situated to take care of them. 
Corn Belt feeders who invest heavily in thin western lambs, 
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with no place to run them but corn-fields, play a highly 


hazardous game. That practice may be safe west of the 
Missouri River, but even in Iowa it is dangerous, and farther 
cast partakes of the nature of a gamble. 

Just what the trend of stocker and feeder values, both in 
sheep and in cattle, is, elicits difference of opinion. Certainly 
the breeders or originators of both species are in the most 
independent position in many years. Nor will their position 
he materially affected by agreements among buyers, confer- 
ences, or other devices obviously in the interest of the feeder, 
who now finds himself holding the short end of the stick. 
Most people sign such agreements with crossed fingers. Vari- 
ous schemes have been elicited by the new situation—all from 
the feeder side of the camp. These include: conferences be- 
tween breeders, feeders, packers, and distributors to devise 
ways and means to equalize matters; agreements between 
feeders to replenish feed-lots only at stipulated prices; co- 
cperative feeding on a basis which will enable breeders to 
share in profits or losses resulting from the finishing opera- 
tion. 

These propositions are made in all sincerity, despite: ob- 
vious futility. All a conference, or series of conferences, 
between the elements specified could accomplish would be a 
flow of conversation, in which a diversity of opinion would be 
brought out and printed. In the past, such talk-fests have 
got none of the interested parties anywhere, nor is it prob- 
wble that future powwows of the same character will justify 
the individual expenditure they entail. Right now the prob- 
lem is how feeders are to get cheaper thin lambs, how killers 
can acquire fat lambs at less money, and how distributors’ 
profits can be increased. Consumers do not enter into the 
discussion; and yet they are the final arbiters. 

Western feeders might as well realize now as at any other 
time, with respect to lambs, that the market has got away 
from them. A new set of buyers is in the arena, and they are 
there, in large measure, as a result of unsatisfactory cattle- 
trade conditions. The great majority of farmers east of the 
Missouri River who fed lambs last winter not only made a 
little money, but converted an enormous mass of otherwise 
valueless rough feed into a marketable commodity worth any- 
where from $13 to $15 per ewt. This season feeding lambs 
were substantially lower than last year, and they went to 
them greedily. On the other hand, light cattle have ruled 
higher than last year, despite a somewhat unprofitable season 
for cattle-feeders, especially those who put on weight. It is 
just possible that Corn Belt lamb-feeders have bit off more 
than they will be able to masticate; but even then the result- 
ant loss will inflict no serious damage on any individual, as 
it will be widely distributed. 

Probably the western feeder on an extensive scale is up 
against the same stone wall that confronted bonanza operators 
around St. Paul and Minneapolis twenty years ago, when dis- 
appearance of cheap screenings and cheap range wethers 
forced them out of business. The history of the feeding in- 
dustry discloses the fact that the inevitable goal of such 
feeders, either of cattle or of sheep, is liquidation, if not bank- 
ruptecy. A farmer-feeder handling one or two carloads of 
cattle or lambs, and producing most of his feed, is able to 
lose a few dollars per head without running the risk of a 
mix-up with the sheriff; but the feeder with 50,000 to 75,000 
lambs, or 5,000 to 10,000 cattle, in his feed-lot is an object of 
“olicitude to his banker, if not an actual gambler operating on 
a shoestring. He is handicapped, not only by market uncer- 
tainty, but by excessive overhead; also by cost and _ ineffi- 
ciency of labor. To the farmer-feeder manure is a valuable 
by-product; the big operator attaches little value to fertilizer. 

No less an authority than “Jim” Brown, for many years 
head cattle-buyer for Armour, makes the not illogical predic- 
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tion that the time is not far distant when cattle-feeders will 
be under the necessity of paying as much per pound for 
calves, if not for thin yearlings, as they realize on finished 
cattle. This state has already been reached by lamb-feeders. 
It means at least narrower spreads, economy in production, 
and making cheaper gains on roughage. What will happen 
to the feeding industry if the entire Corn Belt becomes a 
stamping-ground for the corn-borer, this deponent sayeth not. 
Such a catastrophe would undoubtedly kick back on the breed- 
er by curtailing his feeder outlet. Both interests are inter- 
dependent in a large measure. 

So far no school of fat-headed philosophy has gone to 
the extreme of putting these problems up to Congress, but 
that sidestepping school of politicians could solve them fully 
as effectively and promptly as any conference of breeders, 
feeders, carriers, killers, and distributors that could possibly 
be assembled. That cattle- and sheep-breeders are not in a 
mood to relinquish an inch of their footing may be accepted 
as gospel truth, nor is it possible to curtail the admittedly 
wide spread between what the killer charges on a carcass 
basis at his cooler and what the retailer assesses his custom- 
ers over his counter when he wraps up a small package in 
pink paper or swaps a highly ornate carton containing a 
serap of bacon or sausage for a substantial sum based on in- 
trinsic value. The obvious partial solution of the problem is 
elimination of the big feeder, who is evidently unable to 
meet the competition of the farmer-feeder under new produc- 
tion conditions. 


COLORADO FORMS WOOL ORGANIZATION 


OLORADO WOOL-GROWERS, at a meeting in Grand 

Junction on September 6, organized themselves into a 
state organization, with Judge A. J. Hotchkiss, of Grand Junc- 
tion, as president, and E. D. Blodgett, also of Grand Junction, 
as vice-president. A secretary will be appointed shortly. It 
was agreed to levy a membership assessment of one cent per 
head on sheep. 

This completes the chain of state associations in the prin- 
cipal wool-growing section of the West. 


CROP FORECAST FOR SEPTEMBER 


GAIN of 1.3 points, from 72.5 to 73.8, in the condition of 
A the corn crop of the United States was recorded for the 
month of August by the Department of Agriculture, in the 
report issued on September 10, indicating a yield of 2,698,- 
000,000 bushels, as against the 2,577,000,000 bushels of the 
August forecast. This compares with a production of 2,905,- 
555,000 bushels in 1925, or a decrease of 207,000,000 bushels. 
Drought and excessive heat in Kansas and Nebraska had con- 
siderably lowered the prospects in those two states—a loss, 
however, which was more than offset by favorable weather in 
other sections of the Corn Belt. 

This estimate, we fear, in the next report will be subject 
to some revision. The heavy rains, around September 20, 
throughout the principal corn-producing states, followed by 
an unseasonably cold spell, with frost over a large area west 
of Chicago, have undoubtedly wrought injury to the corn yet 
in the field. Dry, warm weather was needed to mature the 
crop, and the prospects were that there would be a lot of soft 
corn, 

Other crops showed only minor variations from the 
August forecasts. Oats shrank by 47,000,000 bushels (from 
1,311,000,000 to 1,264,000,000), and white potatoes gained 
6,000,000 bushels (from 346,000,000 to 352,000,000). 

A condition of only 59.5 per cent of normal was indicated 
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for the cotton crop on September 16, as against 63.5 per cent 
at the middle of August. On this basis, a harvest of 15,810,- 
000 bales was predicted, which compares with 16,104,000 bales 
produced in 1925. 

Canada’s wheat-crop prospects have been raised to 399,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with a production of 411,400,000 
bushels in 1925; and Europe’s total, exclusive of Russia and 
a few minor countries, is placed at 1,163,600,000 bushels, 
against 1,275,800,000 bushels in 1925. 


COST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN BEEF 
CONSUMPTION 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CCORDING TO the veracious Hearst morning newspaper 

at Chicago, a restaurant diner dropped dead after eating 

a beefsteak recently. This may be intended as a slam at beef; 

the probability is that the charge for the aforesaid steak was 
responsible for heart failure. 

All through current beef-problem discussion the important 
factor of cost has been ignored. Railroad publicists have 
paraded the fact that their dining-car steaks and roasts have 
been graded by a trusty myrmidon of a paternal government, 
but the assessment has remained as inflexible as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. Fat cattle have sold $4 per cwt. 
lower than last year, but the same old talismanic figure—$1, 
frequently $1.25, and sometimes $1.50—follows the roast-beef 
item on the average better-grade hotel menu. Beef is the 
highest-cost food proffered that element of the public addicted 
to the habit of eating in public places. Everything else set 
before the gastronomic actor—lamb, pork, and even poultry— 
costs less than beef. No explanation other than, “We are 
losing money at these prices,” is forthcoming. Beef has prac- 
tically disappeared from the national breakfast table, save in 
the form of roast-beef or corn-beef hash; and when beef has 
been corned and hashed it loses its identity. A palatable, 
sizable order of fish is available at about half the cost of a 
“small” steak, either on a dining-car or in a restaurant. And 
the term “small” is used advisedly. It could be consistently 
corrected to read “diminutive.” Club breakfasts cost 50 
and 75 cents, as a rule; and the proverbial midget steak is 
available only by swapping a dollar or more, not to speak of 
the extras. 

This indicates more than one angle to the beef-consump- 
tion problem. With “ham and” or fish monopolizing the break- 
fast menu, and beef getting little consideration at the lunch 
hour, it is relegated to the dinner or evening meal; and even 
there it is at a disadvantage by reason of cost, which in many 
cases is obviously exorbitant. A steak for two or more para- 
lyzes the spinal column of a $5 note, even when it is yearling 
product, which naturally restricts its use. Hotel and dining- 
car cooks have a habit of treating a steak rough, so that it 
fails to win encomiums when it reaches the diner, whose only 
recourse is to order something else the next time, on the 
theory that a steak involves hazard. 


Getting down to brass tacks, beef is not getting its just 
deserts in the spheres enumerated. Its main reliance for a 
market is the homes of the industrial masses, whither the 
bulk of it is finding its way. Only the fact that this element 
of the population is in funds and able to gratify its culinary 
desires makes a clearance possible. Some theorist has ad- 
vanced the argument that declining beef consumption on a 
per-capita basis may be attributed to the large foreign ele- 
ment unaccustomed to that food; the fact is that the expatri- 
ated European is taking advantage of opportunity to enjoy a 
food unavailable in his native land. He may, for purposes of 


economy, go to cow beef or cheap steer beef, but he is eating 
it in prodigious quantities. An Americanized Chinaman is 
usually a beef-eater, and the little Jap also has an appetite 
for it. The southerner—a boasted type of pure American, 
undiluted and undefiled by the stream of non-Nordic blood 
from central and southern Europe—eats little beef; pork, 
poultry, and fish furnishing the major part of his diet. 

To make beefsteaks and roasts more popular, the hotel- 
and restaurant-keepers of the country should be approached; 
likewise the people who act as commissariat for junketudinous 
America—otherwise the managing editors of the hundreds of 
dining-cars prowling over the steel highways of the country. 
Put beef back on the breakfast table, and give it a more prom- 
inent place in railroad circles. This might be accomplished by 
eliminating the cost handicap under which it has labored since 
the war. Price counts. 


GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA MARKETING PLAN 


ONTINUOUS PROGRESS is noted in the number of sales 

made through the California Cattlemen’s Association. 
September set a new high monthly record. New members 
are constantly being added, and the territory in which the 
association operates is being extended to include New Mexico. 

The period of birth-pangs may now be regarded as having 
definitely ended, and the future of this experiment in the 
co-operative marketing of cattle looks bright. 


FOWL TUBERCULOSIS TRANSMISSIBLE TO 
CALVES 


NVESTIGATORS at the University of Illinois have estab- 

lished that the avian, or poultry, type of tuberculosis is 
transmissible to calves, as it previously had been demonstrated 
that hogs are susceptible to this strain of the disease. Tuber- 
cular chickens were allowed to come in contact with healthy 
calves for periods varying from six months to three and a 
half years, and the results indicated that, while the disease 
was transmitted more slowly and with less regularity than to 
swine, ealves so exposed showed positive signs of infection. 


As a further experiment, forty-seven bovine lymph glands 


affected with localized tuberculosis were examined. Of these, 
four carried typical avian strains of tuberculosis, eight were 
intermediate, capable of producing the disease in fowls as 
well as in calves, and twenty-nine carried the bovine type. 

If these findings are verified, tuberculosis-eradication work 
will be further complicated in regions where many barn-yard 
fowls are kept. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 30-November 6, 1926—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 5-6, 1926—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

sar 1926—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 

y, Mo, 

November 27-December 4, 1926—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Il. 

January 4-8, 1927—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 15-22, 1927—National Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

January 20-22, 1927—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Butte, Mont. 

January 25-27, 1927—Thirtieth Annual Convention of American 
National Live Stock Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mareh 5-12, 1927—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Steck Show, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Salt Lake City Convention 


In accordance with the vote of the Executive 
Committee, the Thirticth Annual Convention 
of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan- 
uary 25, 26, and 27, 1927, in the Assembly 
Room of the Hotel Utah. 

The National Western Stock Show will be 
at Denver, Colorado, January 15-22, 1927— 
the week before our convention; and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association will meet in 
annual convention at Butte, Montana, on Janu- 
ary 20-22, 1927, which is likewise the previous 
week. 

Salt Lake City has ample accommodations 
for all who may come. The railroads will grant 
reduced rates. Make your plans now to attend. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HE THIRD QUARTER of the current year 
[nase a better showing than was generally an- 

ticipated, and the records of 1925 have been sur- 
passed in many instances. The best returns seem to 
be coming from New England, the middle Atlantic, 
and the eastern central states. In the middle West, 
paper-mills, automobile factories, and shoe-manufac- 
turers send especially good reports. In the hurricane- 
stricken area of Florida and the excessively wet sec- 
tions of the Corn Belt, distribution trade has neces- 
sarily slackened. In New York City there has been 
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a marked stimulation both in retail and in wholesale 
channels, with better payments. Collections gener- 
ally have improved. 


Reports from the iron and steel trade are optimis- 
tic, with firm and advancing prices. The coal indus- 
try is fairly active, with larger advance purchases. 
Automobile production in August turned sharply up- 
ward, with a gain of 19.4 per cent over July and 68 
per cent over August a year ago. Total output of 
automobiles for 1926 promises to establish a new 
yearly record by a wide margin. Car-loadings still 
show an expansion over previous years, and railroad 
earnings, both gross and net, are at the peak. Build- 
ing operations are slackening and are considerably 
smaller than during the latter half of 1925. Current 
operations are featured largely by mercantile and in- 
dustrial building, residential construction having per- 
ceptibly slowed up. Tin has advanced to the highest 
level since the war, while copper has eased a little. 
The price of silver is the lowest in five years. 


Wool is firmer and active, with large sales of both 
foreign and domestic clips, and with continued 
strength being reported from abroad. Owing to re- 
cent mill curtailment, supplies of woolens are not bur- 
densome, and prices have shown an advancing ten- 
dency, with better sales ahead than for a number of 
months. The garment workers’ strike in New York 
City is still on. Following the government report of 
a prospective yield of 15,810,000 bales of cotton— 
much larger than generally expected—the price of 
that staple has declined to the lowest level since 1921. 
Consequently the cotton-goods market is receding. 
Raw silk is somewhat easier, with trade quiet. Hides 
are stronger, with pronounced optimism in the leather 
trade. 

Prices in the speculative grain markets seem to 
have steadied, with narrow fluctuations during Sep- 
tember. Estimates of the corn crop are now above 
those of a month ago, but the harvest will be mate- 
rially less than last year. Wet weather has improved 
pasture conditions in the Corn Belt. 


In Wall Street, stocks fluctuated irregularly dur- 
ing September, with no sustained tendency toward 
either a lower or a higher level. While prevailing 
sentiment is somewhat mixed, the majority of traders 
seem inclined to believe that prices have gone high 
enough for the present, and that recessions are logi- 
cal. As in grain, the market is largely professional. 
During September call money advanced to 514 per 
cent, easing off toward the end of the month. Bonds 
are slightly lower, and foreign exchange is generally 
quieter. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing September 23 was $3.47, compared with $3.48 for 
the previous week and $3.72 for the week ending Sep- 
tember 24, 1925. 
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FREE WOOL 


N A VOLUME antedating that on ‘The Cattle 
| Industry and the Tariff,” mentioned in the Sep- 

tember number of THE PRODUCER, Mark A. 
Smith, “with the aid of the council and staff of the 
Institute of Economics,” considers the subject of 
“The Tariff on Wool.” Those who in this work expect 
to find the same logical arrangement of the material 
and the same excellent letterpress as characterize all 
the publications issued by the institute will not be dis- 
appointed. Nor will it occasion surprise that Mr. 
Smith should have arrived at conclusions similar to 
those reached by Mr. Edminster in the book previ- 
ously reviewed. 

In attempting to follow the process of reasoning 
employed by both of these writers, one is reminded 
of the method of construction used in some modern 
office buildings—they start at the top. If the inter- 
ests of the sheep-owner and the consumer are found 
to be opposed, says Mr. Smith, “an attempt will be 
made to strike a balance which shall represent the 
predominant interest of the whole country.” Then, 
after all the evidence is assembled in proof of the 
thesis that there is a very distinct conflict between the 
two interests named, he summarizes his findings 
thus: “When a comprehensive readjustment of tariff 
rates is made, wool should be placed upen the free 
list.” This manner of “striking balances” and solv- 
ing difficulties is a convenient one. 

With the conclusion thus foregone, according to 
the predilections of the author (and the institute), it 
would be vain to try to refute any of the arguments 
of the book. The age-old case of free trade versus 
protection, as a universal policy, is yet before the 
court. Probably a verdict acceptable to all will never 
be rendered. Meanwhile let us confine ourselves to 
the narrower problem of what is requisite for the 
maintenance of a particular industry in a particular 
section of this particular country and at this partic- 
ular time. We shall here only make the briefest com- 
ment on two or three points raised by Mr. Smith 
which seem to us not well taken. 

He admits that ‘“‘some of the domestic producers 
would be eliminated by a transition from protection 
to free wool,” and that “free wool might reduce the 
output 15 per cent.” The removal of the tariff, he 
concedes, would hit the flockmaster of the range 
region the hardest. On the farms of the Corn Belt 
sheep-raising is a side issue, dependent very largely 
on mutton production, in which at present there is no 
competition from foreign countries. In the Far West 
it is different. Here wool-growing with a large pro- 
portion of the people is the only industry—the sole 
means of support. Furthermore, it is precisely with 
the fine wool from the back of the Rambouillet of the 
range that the Australian product enters into chief 





rivalry. Mr. Smith would be willing to see a large 
part of this flourishing industry wiped out, and the 
land revert—not to agriculture, for little agriculture 
is possible there; nor to cattle-raising, for the cattle- 
man, too, will have free trade under Mr. Edminster’s 
plan, as seen in the September PRODUCER—but to its 
virgin state of stark desolation, putting a big black 
period at the end of all development. 

Several factors are named which in the past have 
exercised control over wool prices to a greater extent 
than tariff duties—to which factors, in other words, 
the sheep-raiser has been mainly indebted for what- 
ever prosperity he has enjoyed. Principal among 
these is war. Would Mr. Smith have the wool-grower 
depend upon wars for his livelihood in the future? 

The author mentions slackening of wool produc- 
tion as tending “to keep up the world price of wool, 
and thus to improve the position of the American 
wool-grower.” Unfortunately, that prop, too, is full 
of worm-holes. The falling-off in wool production 
immediately after the World War has stopped. Every- 
where sheep numbers are now on the increase. In 
the United States, according to data published by the 
Department of Agriculture, they rose from 36,327,000 
in 1922 to 40,748,000 in 1926. Australia in 1922 had 
78,734,009 sheep; in 1925, 86,748,000. New Zealand 
in 1922 counted 22,222,000; in 1925, 24,548,000. 
Great Britain in the census of 1922 enumerated 20,- 
108,000 head; in 1925 she had 23,027,000. The point 
here, however, is that, if wool were admitted free, 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere, with their 
lower production costs, would promptly proceed to 
expand their flocks, and eventually force our home 
producers out of our markets. Mr. Smith cannot be 
unaware that foreigners are watching our tariff poli- 
cies very closely with such a contingency in mind. 

“Although the present duty has helped American 
wool-growers to extricate themselves from the diffi- 
cult position in which they were placed by post-war 
depression, the emergency is passing away, and 
doubtless will have disappeared altogether by the 
time the next general tariff revision occurs,” opines 
Mr. Smith. If we may venture a counter-prediction, 
it is that the abolition of the import duty of thirty-one 
cents a pound on scoured wool would have the certain 
and immediate effect of reviving the emergency in 
aggravated form. 


IS THE BEEF SHORTAGE AROUND THE 
CORNER? 


ETWEEN 1921 AND 1925 beef production in 
B the United States rose by about one billion 
pounds, according to revised figures recently 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. Supposing 
1,000 pounds to be the average weight of cattle killed, 
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and 58 to be a fair dressing percentage, then one 
billion pounds would represent 1,724,000 head of 
cattle. 

In 1921 the number of cattle (calves included) 
slaughtered under federal inspection was 11,059,000; 
in 1925, 14,462,000; or 3,403,000 head more in the 
latter year than in the former. Each of the five 
years under review showed an increase in slaughter. 
teceipts of cattle and calves at sixty-four markets 
were 19,787,000 in 1921 and 24,067,000 in 1925—an 
increase of 4,280,000. 


During the same period our population grew by 
approximately eight million, or from 107,770,000 on 
January 1, 1921, to 115,940,000 on the first day of 
1926. Per-capita beef consumption, on government 
authority, increased from 56.9 pounds in 1921 to 62.1 
pounds in 1925, or 5.2 pounds. This would give an 
added consumption in 1925 over 1921 of 603,000,000 
pounds. If veal is included, consumption figures for 
the two years are 63.9 and 70.8 pounds, respectively, 
or a difference of 6.9 pounds. On this basis, in 1925 
we should have consumed a total of 800,000,000 
pounds more in 1925 than in 1921. 


These figures take no account of exports and im- 
ports, which were too insignificant to affect aggregates 
materially (there being an export balance of only 
8,683,000 pounds in 1921 and 10,592,000 pounds in 
1925, or a difference between the two years of less 
than 2,000,000 pounds) ; nor is any attention paid to 
variations in quantities held in storage (about 57,980,- 
000 pounds less at the end of 1925 than at the begin- 
ning of 1921). We do not know, either, to what 
extent meat from animals killed under state or local 
inspection, or from uninspected farm slaughter, 
enters into the calculation. Only an estimate, of 
course, is possible of these amounts. The govern- 
ment uses a basis of about two-thirds of federally in- 
spected meats to one-third of locally inspected and 
uninspected. 

Whichever way we reckon, however, the astonish- 
ing fact stands out that our beef production not only 
is keeping pace with the growth in our population, but 
has been able to take care of a rising per-capita con- 
sumption. This in spite of a decrease in cattle num- 
bers, according to census returns, from 65,587,000 on 
January 1, 1921, to 59,829,000 on January 1, 1926, or 
5,758,000 in the five years; and in spite of the con- 
tinuous liquidation of range herds which has been 
reported as going on since 1920, and which has now 
reached a point, in the opinion of people who should 
be well qualified to judge, where a serious shortage is 
imminent. 

Either these forecasters would seem to have over- 
estimated the depletion, or the government statisti- 
cians are greatly in error, or we are riding for a fall. 
Which? 
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OUR MEAT EXPORTS 


HE PRODUCER each month lists the exports 
[Nim the United States of meats and lard, and 

twice annually—at the close of the calendar and 
the fiscal years—total exports and imports for the 
previous twelve months. While these figures are im- 
portant as indicating recent trends, they do not have 
the value in showing the general development of our 
meat trade possessed by comparative data covering a 
longer span of years. Lately a table has been pub- 
lished by the government giving statistics of exports 
and imports for the calendar years from 1907 to 1925, 
inclusive. This table looks like this (quantities in 
millions of pounds) : 
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From these data it is obvious that, barring the 
period of the World War, with its tremendous demand 
for meat of all classes, exports of beef have been in a 
steady decline, and have now dropped to a point 
where the day is in sight when we shall be limiting 
our production to the requirements of our own grow- 
ing population, as is now the case with mutton. When 
that time comes, the elastic capacity of our cattle in- 
dustry will be put to a test, but, we are convinced, may 
be expected to respond adequately to our added wants. 
And let us repeat that no lowering of the present 
tariff rates should be considered until our own poten- 
tialities have been quite exhausted, with a duty just 
high enough to protect the consuming public against 
exploitation. 

In mutton and lamb a balance has been struck 
where both exports and imports are negligible. This 
condition is not likely to be materially changed soon. 
Our consumers have hitherto been able to absorb all 
the meat from our sheep flocks at satisfactory prices; 
and as long as they can get the fresh-killed product 
they do not care for the chilled, as has been abun- 
dantly proved by trial shipments of recent years. 

With respect to pork, although the quantities of 
our exports have been decreasing somewhat, we are 
still decidedly on an export basis. World prices 
(which in this case means British prices) have been 
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high enough to offer a fair profit to our packers, in 
spite of the fact that the American article is selling 
below that of other purveyors to the English market. 
This applies to the cured product—hams and bacon. 
Of fresh pork our exports at present are not large, 
owing to the fact that the domestic demand is equal 
to the supply; but should the British prohibition 
agains importations of fresh pork from the continent 
of Europe be maintained, this eventually should have 
the effect of materially stimulating our export trade 
in this commodity, to the benefit of our hog-raisers. 


FEEDING OUR SOLDIERS IMPORTED 
MEAT 


T ITS CONVENTIONS in 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
A« American National Live Stock Association 
passed resolutions requesting the government 
to provide its soldiers and sailors, wherever practi- 
cable, with nothing but American-grown meats. The 
amount of meat products bought annually by the 
United States army and navy naturally is quite con- 
siderable, and the injustice to our home producers, 
especially under the depressed circumstances of the 
past few years, of supplying this demand from 
foreign sources, at the saving of a trifling sum to the 
federal treasury, is too patent for argument. 

Copies of the resolutions were sent on to Wash- 
ington. In prompt response, Secretary of the Navy 
Denby, as early as February 26, 1923, issued an order 
restricting the purchase of meats for the naval estab- 
lishment to the domestic product, when such purchase 
was made within the continental limits of the United 
States. As to vessels on long cruises, or where naval 
contingents were stationed for any length of time in 
foreign waters, it was declared not to be feasible to 
insist upon the strict application of a similar rule. 

From the reply of Secretary of War Weeks, dated 
a year later, it appeared that purchases of meat for 
the army were made in compliance with statute law. 
In the United States and the Hawaiian Islands com- 
petiticn was invited from firms throughout the United 
States; in the Philippines, from both local and 
foreign firms. Contracts were awarded to the lowest 
bidder who met the quality requirements, irrespective 
of the origin of the meat. Where conditions of price 
and quality were equal, however, the law required 
preference to be given to the domestic article. 

Recently a case came up in San Francisco where, 
it was charged, Canadian beef had been imported by 
a local concern under bond, placed in cold storage, and 
later withdrawn for use on board American army 
transports bound for the Philippine Islands, and for 
New York via the Panama Canal, without payment 
of the duty of three cents a pound. After some cor- 
respondence with the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
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War, the matter was referred to the Treasu? Dees 


partment. In a letter of August 10, 1926, to the cus- 
toms collector at San Francisco, that department 
rules that “the Canadian meats in question should not 
be withdrawn for use as supplies on United States 
transports except upon the payment of the duties 
accruing thereon, as prescribed by law,” that the duty 
should be promptly collected from the importer, and 
that in the future all such meats should be assessed 
the regular duty. 

This seems to settle the problem of importing 
meats duty-free. But the anomaly remains that, with 
the payment of the duty, a difference in price of a few 
cents a hundred pounds will still throw the contract 
to the importer, provided quality requirements are 
met. By adhering to the rule of the lowest bidder, 
our government puts itself in the curious position of 
violating the protective principle underlying our 
whole fiscal policy as fixed by Congress—the principle 
of the American market for American producers. 
Obviously the government ought to lead in the appli- 
cation of this principle, instead of having to be called 
to account from time to time by individual victims of 
its own evasions. 

If it is the law that is at fault, then the law should 
be changed. 


RAILROADS REFUSE TO REDUCE KANSAS 
RATES 


URING THE EARLY PART OF AUGUST, when Kansas 

was in the throes of a severe drought, J. H. Mercer, 
secretary of the Kansas Live Stock Association, requested all 
railroads operating in the state to reduce by one-half their 
rates on cattle to be moved south and west for winter feed- 
ing. A conference with railroad officials was subsequently 
held, after which the matter was taken under advisement by 
the carriers, who later refused to grant the request. 

The reason advanced by the roads was that general rains 
cecurring over the state since the petition was filed had ren- 
dered such relief measures unnecessary. 


ANIMAL PARASITES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
NOT IMPORTANT 


N EXPEDITION organized by the Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health for the study of animal! 
diseases in Central America has recently returned. The 
countries visited were Panama, Nicaragua, Salvador, and 
Guatemala. Dr. Maurice C. Hall, of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, represented the Department of Agriculture. He re- 
ports that conditions were found to be quite reassuring. Range 
cattle appeared to be practically free from gastro-intestinal 
parasites, and tuberculosis was rare. The bacterial diseases 
of most importance were anthrax, blackleg, and tetanus. 
Ticks and tick fever were prevalent. These latter diseases 
seemed to be the only ones warranting serious consideration 
in shipping live stock from Central America to the United 
States. With a treaty with Mexico to protect us against inva- 
sion from that country, this should give a measure of assurance 
to our stockmen. 
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CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 13, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We wish to offer a few comments on the article compar- 
ing the prices of cattle and beef which appeared on page 10 
of THE PRopUCER for August, 1926. 

In the first place, the percentage decreases are mislead- 
ing. It will be observed that the principal reason for the 
greater percentage decreases in cattle prices is due simply 
to the fact that the percentages are figured on lower bases 
than in the case of beef prices. Although the percentage de- 
creases for prime and choice cattle and beef, for example, are 
34 per cent and 19 per cent, respectively, the actwal decreases 
are about the same. In other words, a $3 decrease is obvi- 
ously a greater percentage of $13 than it is of $19. 


Although heavy steers have been much lower than they 
were last year, the prices of lower grades have been some- 
what higher, with the result that the average price of all 
cattle has apparently been a little higher this year than last. 
This is borne out by the weighted average price paid by one 
of our largest member companies. 

The reason for the decrease in price of heavy steers this 
summer is found, of course, in the extra large supply of this 
class of animals. The big corn supply has caused the feeding 
of a large number of cattle, and these have been fed so long 
that the market has been oversupplied with heavy, fat steers. 
The demand for meat from such steers is extremely limited. 
The household trade does not take it; it goes principally to 
hotels and restaurants which can use big cuts. 

Although price quotations, taken at any one time, may 
show that some grades of beef have not come down in propor- 
tion to the price of cattle, it will be found that the prices of 


other grades have come down more. Such variations are tem- — 


porary matters, depending on supply and demand conditions 
of the period covered by the quotations. At any rate, the 
profits of the packers have had practically nothing to do with 
the situation. We know that during July, for example, one 
of the largest packing companies had about the same profit 
on cattle this year as in 1925, and that this profit averaged 
less than $1.50 per head. 

We hope that this information will be of interest, and 
trust that it will help to clear up any questions that may be 
in the minds of your readers. 


WESLEY HARDENBERGH, 


Department of Public Relations and Trade, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


* * * 


[We cannot agree with Mr. Hardenbergh that the per- 
centage basis is misleading. On the contrary, a comparison 
based on the actual dollars-and-cents difference between prices 
on cattle and on beef, which apparently is the basis advocated 
by Mr. Hardenbergh, would be wholly fallacious. On an ad- 
vancing cattle market, beef prices should advance, in dollars 
and cents, more than the actual price increase in cattle; and 
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the converse should be true on a declining cattle market. This 
is obvious, because beef prices are, have been, and should be 
on a higher level than the price of the live animal. The 
percentage basis is the only fair yardstick for comparison. 

Granting the importance of the factor of supply and de- 
mand, which Mr. Hardenbergh emphasizes, and which presum- 
ably is responsible for the advance of $1.45 per hundred pounds 
in the wholesale price of the product from the “common” steer, 
for example, why should not the same factor have been opera- 
tive in making the live animal of that grade sell at a cor- 
responding advance, instead of actually bringing less in 1926 
than in 1925? 

As throwing further light upon the relation of cattle and 
beef prices, we quote the following paragraphs from a letter 
addressed by F. Edson White, president of Armour & Co., to 
Secretary Jardine, in reply to a report submitted by the latter 
to President Coolidge, in which it was asserted that “the price 
of cattle has dropped $4, although the price of dressed meat 
has not declined.”—EDIToR. ] 


“The following figures show Armour & Co.’s average 
cattle costs (not including cattle for canning) for each month 
of this year to date, and also average dressed-beef prices for 
the same months: 


Average Cost Average Selling 
of Cattle Price of Dressed 


per Cwt. Beef per Cwt. 
ya iia s racks apacinabctaes 7.60 13.73 
MI cca cxsesnuciscactcnasens 7.74 13.60 
I aie ns icmicatucnigsnd 7.97 14.07 
didnt sasenandeccunmaen 7.89 14.70 
Mats nisicirecaiapiaka csonncpmnaaaibacns 8.00. 14.91 
crabs cad bineiiaune 8.15 14.79 
I cSccscdlisontstedirduncsiiidce 8.00 14.62 


“Considering beef cattle in toto, the commons and mediums 
as well as the good and choice, prices today are higher than 
they were at the beginning of the year, and beef prices are not 
out of line.” 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls “4 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 
LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


Herdsman) 


altel iat s Seti. . a a lca aalE ata 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


og: Owner 
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DEMAND BRISK FOR TEXAS FEEDERS 


STAMFORD, TEX., September 21, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Since September 1, orders have been coming in daily, and 
within eighteen days after sending our first price quotation 
we have booked all of our yearling steers and steer calves, 
and have only some choice S. M. S. standard dehorned heifer 
calves to offer Corn Belt feeders. 'The prices we received this 
season were as follows: steer calves, $36; short-aged yearling 
steers, $40; standard yearling steers, $46; heifer calves, $35 
per head, f. o. b. our shipping point. 

We have made an earlier clearance this season than ever 
before, indicating the enormous demand for choice feeder calves 
and yearlings. One thing that has perhaps caused this demand 
is that the market has been steadily climbing for the past 
thirty days, and will likely continue to go higher. Feeders 
are anxious to secure their animals early, as there will be 
fewer feeders shipped from Texas this fall, due to the fact 
that so many of the calves are late and that they really are 
too young to be shipped out. 

Our range conditions all this year have been as good as we 
have ever seen, and, should we have been unable to make a 
clearance, we had an abundance of grass and water on our 
ranches to carry over a large percentage of our cattle until 
next spring, when the prices will no doubt be higher than they 
are at the present time. However, it is gratifying to us that 
our S. M. S. cattle are so popular with Corn Belt feeders, as 
was indicated by our being able to make such an early clear- 
ance. In fact, we have had to turn down quite a number of 
orders for both yearlings and steer calves. 

A. C. EASTERLING, 
Assistant Manager, Swenson Brothers S. M. S. Ranch. 


IOWA IS WET 


IDA GROVE, Iowa, September 20, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The entire State of Iowa has been having a very unusual 
amount of rain for this time of the year, severe floods having 
occurred in many parts of the state. For about twenty-four 
hours it rained almost continuously here, letting up only lasi 
night; but it still looks very threatening, with prospects of 
more precipitation. 

The rains came too late in most places to be of much bene- 
fit to the corn, but they did fall pastures and all growing 
vegetation a vast amount of good. The corn crop all over the 
Corn Belt now needs dry, warm weather to mature it. 

A. SYKES. 


NEW MEXICO ABLE TO CARRY CATTLE 
THROUGH WINTER 


SILVER City, N. M., September 27, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Much has been said about the short grass in New Mexico 
and the possibility of not being able to winter the cattle. I 
have been over a great deal of the state, and, while I will 
admit that the feed is short in some places, I think that many 
people are unnecessarily alarmed. They fail to realize that 
we are about 40 per cent short on cattle in this state. In my 
judgment, with a little shifting from ranch to ranch, there is 
ample feed to carry our cattle through with perfect safety. 
My past observation has been that wintering cattle does not 
cepend wholly upon long grass. Some of the best results have 
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been obtained on short grass that was well cured, followed by 
a wet winter. 

There are very few steers left in this section of the state. 
Many breeders are selling this year’s calves, and they are 
already starting to move. The calf crop this year has been 
good, and, with favorable conditions, we should have an excep- 
tionally good crop in 1927. 

For the past forty-eight hours we have had a steady rain, 
and it is very warm. In many places in the southern part of 
the state feed will continue to grow for at least thirty days 
yet. 

VICTOR CULBERSON. 


CALVES FOR THE FEED-LOT 


KNIGHT, Wyo., September 21, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The haying season is all over in this neck of the woods, 
and we are just about to start our round-up. There seems to 
be a good inquiry from the Corn Belt for feeding cattle, but 
most of them want calves or yearlings. 

The article leading off the August PRODUCER was a very 
instructive one, showing that feeders could profitably pay more 
for calves than for older cattle. In my judgment, calves will 
never move to the feed-lot as lambs do until there is a good 
margin of difference between them and older cattle. 

CHARLES A. MYERS. 


RANGE LOOKS GOOD IN TEXAS 


PADUCAH, TEx., September 11, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We have lately had a great deal of rain in this section 
of the Lone Star State, and range conditions are fine. Exces- 
sive freight rates and increases in other expenses, however, 
cut the profit in the cattle business down to a very narrow 
margin. 

D. B. GARDNER. 


ARIZONA AGAIN DRYING UP 


DouGLas, ARIz., September 23, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We of this state are facing another bad year. In some 
parts conditions are fair, but over large sections grass is very 
light. We had a fine spring, and stock generally is in excellent 
shape. It seems that in the cow business one has to be up 
against something adverse all the time. 

F. P. Moore. 


[This letter, of course, was written before the cloudburst 
which hit central and southern Arizona on September 27.— 
EDITOR. } 


FROM A MONTANA WOOL-GROWER 


KirBy, MONT., October 1, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: " 


We have had plenty of moisture on our range this year, 
except the winter range for the sheep below Hardin, on the 
Big Horn. That was very dry, and we had to buy hay. The 
ewes sheared close to ten pounds on an average in June. One 
yearling, of our own raising, sheared nineteen pounds. Mr. 
Johnson saved a band of yearlings from his best ewes, and 
they all sheared heavily. The lambs averaged seventy-five 
pounds at the shipping-pens last Monday. 


JESSAMINE SPEAR JOHNSON. 


+ Deltas averse 
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War Finance Cattle 


Will Be 
Offered for 
‘Sale at 
El Paso 
Texas 


The cattle consist of 
approximately: 


24,300 cows and two-year- 
old heifers 

8,800 calves 

3,600 yearling heifers 

3,200 yearling steers 

1,200 two-year-old steers 
650 three-year-old steers 

1,375 bulls 


Fully 85 per cent whitefaces 
—equal in quality to average 
run of New Mexico and south- 
ern Texas cattle. 


CCORDING to present plans, the 

first shipment of 3,000 to 4,000 head 

of mixed cattle will reach El] Paso from 

Mexico the week of October 18, followed 
by a like number each week. 


John Clay & Company 


have been designated as the marketing agency 
to handle these cattle, which are in charge of L. 
A. Hughes, Receiver of the Live Stock and Agri- 
cultural Loan Company of New Mexico, and 
under pledge to or owned by the War Finance 
Corporation. 


The cattle will be shaped up and sold for cash 
in accordance with the practices prevailing at 
all live-stock market centers. 


In order properly to handle these cattle, we 
will open up an office at El Paso, Texas, about 
October 15. 


For further information address our Den- 
ver office for the present. 


John Clay & Company 


Houses at Eleven Leading Markets — 
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YARD CHARGES ON TRUCKED-IN LIVE STOCK 


N INCREASE has been made in yardage charges on live 
A stock arriving by truck or other vehicle at the Omaha 
and Sioux City stock-yards. Consideration was given to this 
advance by the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration be- 
fore it was accepted for filing, and after it became effective 
an investigation was made, with the result that a differential 
over the charge made on stock received by rail was held to 
be justified. This decision, as stated by John T. Caine, chief 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, was based 
on these facts: (1) the size of consignments by truck are 
smaller, necessitating extra labor in handling; (2) a large 
part of trucked-in live stock is not fed at the yards, thus les- 
sening the revenue derived from feed; (3) the stock-yard 
company derives no revenue from unloading such stock, as in 
the case of stock arriving. by rail. 

Mr, Caine states that by accepting the amendment filed 
by the two stock-yard companies the administration does not 
in any way pass upon the reasonableness of the differential, 
as this involves the reasonableness of the entire schedule of 
rates and charges at the markets—a question which it is not 
as yet ready to take up. 


THE KAIBAB DEER 


HE THINNING-OUT of the deer herd on the Kaibab 

National Forest, north of the Grand Canyon in Arizona, 
is meeting with difficulties. According to the original plan 
of the Forest Service, hunting was to be permitted on certain 
specified areas, under government license and supervision. 

To this arrangement the governor of Arizona objected, 
directing that no hunting be done except under the provisions 
of the state law. A temporary injunction to restrain the 
State of Arizona from interfering with the management of 
the herd was asked by the Forest Service from a federal court 
sitting in Los Angeles. The petition was denied. On Septem- 
ber 27 the case came up for hearing on the facts, and an early 
decision is expected. 

The hunting plan proposed by the Forest Service con- 
templates co-operation with the state. The season is to last 
just one month—from October 1 to October 31, 1926. Guides 
will be provided and camps maintained by forest rangers. No 
shooting from automobiles will be permitted. Each hunter will 
be allowed one male deer. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE-STOCK SHIPPING 


HE FIRST ORGANIZATION for the co-operative shipping 
of live stock in the United States was the Farmers’ Ship- 
ping Association of Superior, Nebraska, which was formed in 
1883 and has been in continuous operation ever since, we learn 
from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1502, “Co-operative Live-Stock 
















Shipping Associations,” recently put out by the Department of 
Agriculture. For many years thereafter it was a common 
practice for farmers in a community to consolidate their offer- 
ings to make a carload shipment; but, as far as the records 
show, the second co-operative shipping association, organized 
in Iowa, did not come into existence until 1904. The growth 
of the movement for the next ten years or so was very slow, 
and was limited almost exclusively to Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. Beginning with 1917, however, the interest in this 
method of marketing live stock developed rapidly, and at the 
present time there are estimated to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
such organizations in the whole country, with the Corn Belt 
and the middle-western states showing the largest number. 

Simplicity of organization, and the fact that no capital is 
required, make the co-operative shipping of live stock pecu- 
liarly adapted to communities in which more complex forms of 
co-operation would be impracticable, states the bulletin. The 
principal requisites to success are a competent manager, good 
business methods, and loyalty on the part of members. 

The bulletin contains the following recommendations for 
live-stock shippers: 


1. Order your car properly, and give the railroad as 
much advance notice as possible. 

2. Where other types of cars are substituted, be sure to 
have this fact fully noted in the contract. 

3. Bed your car properly, and use the material best 
suited to the kind of stock loaded. 

4. Mark your stock legibly for identification, using’ the 
best system for the purpose. Uniform marks simplify iden- 
tification. 

5. Gauge your mixtures properly, and ship straight loads 
of one species whenever possible. 

6. Pay particular attention to the proper partitioning of 
the species, and tie any dangerous animals carefully and 
securely. ; 

7. Be careful in giving shipping instructions, and be sure 
that the contract you sign complies with the instructions given. 

8. When desirable, execute the thirty-six-hour release, 
to avoid unnecessary feeding. Always give any necessary 
feeding instructions, 

9. Always pay the lawful tariff charge, regardless of any 
possible errors of the railroads. 


INCREASED LIVE-STOCK RATES SUSPENDED 


NCREASED RATES ON LIVE STOCK, propwsed by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, have been suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission until January 25, 1927. 
By schedules filed to become effective September 27, it was 
proposed to cancel the application of the so-called Kelly rule 
for constructing combination rates on live stock between 
points in western territory served by the Union Pacific and 
its connections, and by western trunk lines. 
A petition had been filed by the American National Live 
Stock Association protesting against this cancellation, as set 
forth in the September PRODUCER. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuHIcAGo, ILL., September 30, 1926. 


EPTEMBER DEVELOPED a seasonal excess cattle supply. 

Last year at that period it was a crop of short-feds and 
grassers; on this occasion conditions were aggravated by a 
deluge of all kinds. During the three full weeks of the month 
the eleven principal markets received 930,000 head, in round 
figures, compared with 738,000 during the same period of 1925. 
During these three weeks Chicago handled 220,000, against 
165,000 a year ago. Westerns had been held back to give 
corn-feds the right of way, and when they were cut loose they 
came in mob fashion. 


Advance Draws Cattle to Market 


As usual, it was the short-fed and warmed-up type of 
steers that were responsible for the trouble. The advance of 
$1.50 to $2 per ewt. from the low point early in August until 
the crest of the rise was reached at mid-September bred 
trouble at the market. The moment signs of weakness were 
apparent, a rush to market occurred. During the last two 
full weeks of September, Chicago received 160,000 cattle, or 
80,000 weekly, compared with 122,000 last year; and what 
made matters worse was that beef predominated. Steers de- 
clined anywhere from 50 cents to $1 per cwt. within two 
weeks, outside a few such specialties as yearling steers and 
heifers. Butcher cattle—cows, heifers, and bulls—had their 
break previously, and suffered little on this slump. Canning 
and cutting cows actually advanced. 


Second Grades Show Greatest Changes 


At the crest of the September rise choice yearlings 
reached $12.35, and prime heavy cattle $11.75; on the break 
the former backed up to $12, and prime heavy steers to $11. 
But the major rise and fall were not recorded by top cattle, 
the types that can be substituted for good beef in such emer- 
gencies being responsible for most of the pyrotechnical dis- 
play. They appreciated more on the rise than top cattle, and 
were in a position to get the big end of the break. 


Repetition of Heavy Shipments Responsible for Break 


Had the mob of $9 to $10 warmed-up and short-fed steers 
that descended on the market late in September been handled 
more conservatively and intelligently, much of this vicissitude 
could have been avoided. A set of Jewish holidays, which 
always mean restricted beef consumption, did not improve 
matters. The first heavy one-week run of 311,000 around the 
market circle was readily absorbed, but when 343,000 followed 
it the next week trouble ensued. Chicago stood up under 
80,000 the third week of September, but went to pieces when 
the country repeated with the same number. Beef outlet chan- 
nels became cluttered up, and the stereotyped appeal to “hold 
‘em back” went on the air—admonition that usually inten- 
Sifies anxiety to get cattle on the cars. 


Feeders Evince Failing Confidence 


Lack of confidence is the background of the trouble. An 
advance of $1.50 to $2 was regarded skeptically. Thousands 
of fleshy cattle that were doing well in the country were 
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thrown overboard summarily and wholly without warrant. Few 
of them could have been replaced in the feed-lot with the net 
proceeds of the sale. A mass of this short-fed stuff went to 
the shambles at $9 to $10.25, pulling the $11 to $12.25 kinds, 
a few days previously, down with it. 


Steers Predominating 


This season’s cattle supply has run largely to steers, re- 
flecting the gathering campaign inaugurated last fall, when 
necessity for converting a corn surplus into beef and pork was 
sensed. While the self-advertised friends of the farmer were 
churning the atmosphere at Des Moines, Washington, and 
elsewhere, in futile effort to relieve an obviously distressing 
situation, the practical element rolled up its shirt sleeves, 
went into the feed-lot, and applied the scoop-shovel remedy, 
which has proved effective. The resultant crop of fat cattle 
may not have been highly profitable; but it was effective in 
one sense: it provided an outlet for a lot of corn that would 
otherwise have had little value. 


Females Selling to Best Advantage 


The short supply of female cattle, especially the heifer 
delegation, has sold to relatively good advantage. Canning 
and cutting cows at $3.75 to $4.75 have needed less salesman- 
ship than anything else wearing a hide. Grass cows vending 
at anywhere from $5 to $7, according to what they were, 
have also failed to elicit serious protest, and any kind of 
butcher heifer, regardless of weight, costing anywhere from 
$7 to $11, has gone over the scales without prolonged hag- 
gling between buyer and seller. The bologna-bull market, re- 
lieved of the mass of discarded western bulls which it was 
required to digest in. recent years, has been a specialty trade 
at $5.50 to $6.25, only canner grades selling under $5. 


Beef Trade on Hand-to-Mouth Basis 


Features of the month in cattle trade were a prompt 
clearance on moderate runs; equally prompt congestion when- 
ever two or three loads of bullocks in excess of the day’s 


Truly a Gem of Efficiency 


Keen-cutting edges of finest tool 
steel; the natural, easy-closing 
motion gets powerful results—a 
clean, neat job, amply cupping 
the horn. Ideal for dehorning 
calves up to twelve months; 
weight, only 1144 pounds; length, 
1314 inches. 


—Special Offer— 
Send us $5.00 for the Superior 
Dehorner, and we will include one 
M\, quart can of the famous Anchor 
WS Brand Dehorning — both pre- 
paid in the U. S. 





SUPERIOR 
DEHORNER 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


Acts as an antiseptic dressing, adhesive, soothing and healing; 


protects the horn cavity. Can be used on surface incisions, 
scratches, wire cuts, shear cuts; to repel attacks of Screw Worm 
Flies, Wool Maggot Flies, and protect the wound from outward 
contaminations. 


Qts., $1.00; 42 gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal., $12.50 


Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. 
Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 





Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 












We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 








American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 





13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 






















































Is Abortion a Menace 
to Your Herd? 


Read what one cattleman says after using “Germ-a-Tone”: 








“CARTHAGE, Mo., May 20, 1926. 


“After having fed ‘Germ-a-Tone’ for about nine months to 
our cows, I wish to say a few words in appreciation of the 
finding of a cure for abortion. 


“Before using ‘Germ-a-Tone’ the cows just would not 
carry their calves to full time. 























“We were up against it. Our local veterinarian told us 
there was nothing to do but vaccination and isolation, but 
that got us no place. 
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“Since using ‘Germ-a-Tone’ every cow has brought us a 
ealf. Isn’t that enough to be thankful for? 








“So. to say the least, we sure are grateful to the guy that 
got up ‘Germ-a-Tone.’ It was the best $5 I ever spent for 
medicine. 











“B. V. LEwIs.” 


I i cee cca Mot lilt ae $ 5.00 
(enough to medicate 200 pounds of salt) 
3 packages (for 600 pounds of salt) ................ 10.00 


We pay the postage, guarantee results 
or refund money 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 
1316 Lincoln Street Denver, Colorado 



















































actual requirements showed up; indicating that beef trade is 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Feed abundance forced beef-makers 
to get into the stock-cattle market, although under protest at 
the new scale of prices, measured by what fat cattle were 
worth. For cheap stuff there was always a reliable outlet at 
the prices. 

Hogs Reverse Last Year’s Record 


Hog trade ran on the other tack, and counter to its 
course at the corresponding time last year, when packing 
grades broke and high hogs held their ground. On this occa- 
sion big hogs worked into favor, despite heavy lard stocks, 
packing sows gaining $1.50 to $2 per cwt., compared with the 
low time in August, while the $15 light hog of six weeks 
previously dropped abruptly to $13.25, and pigs became a drug 
on the market, “dopy” light stuff going at $9 or less. Cholera, 
or suspicion of it, sent thousands of feather-weights to the 
market, to be piled on a bargain-counter, although killers took 
them under protest, owing to heavy condemnation loss, and 
penalized healthy underweights to even up the score. As the 
crop ran out of weight, that factor became more potent in 
determining values, the 240- to 250-pound class advancing $2 
per cwt., while light-weights broke that much, narrowing the 
previously wide spread, until at the end of September the bulk 
of the good hogs weighing 170 to 300 pounds sold at a range 
of $1 per ewt. 

Sheep Prices Stable 


Live-mutton trade held on a reasonably stable basis. At 
the beginning of September top lambs sold at $15.25, the bulk 
of the killing lambs at $14 to $14.75, and cull natives at $9.50 
to $10. With no wide fluctuations meanwhile, the market at 
the end of the month was indicated by $13.50 on top killing 
lambs, with the bulk at $12.50 to $13.50. Feeding lambs be- 
gan September with a $14.90 top and a $13.75 to $14.75 bulk, 
but at the close were down to $13.75 on the top and the bulk 
at $12.75 to $13.50. Fat ewes, which now comprise the bulk 
of the mutton supply, opened at $6.75 for the top and $5.50 
to $6.50 on the bulk, closing with the bulk at $6 to $7 and the 
top slightly above $7—possibly $7.25. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW we present figures showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on September 
30, 1926, as compared with the previous month and a year ago: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Sept. 30, 1926 Aug. 30,1926 Oct. 1, 1925 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................- $10.40-11.85 $ 9.85-11.25 $15.25-16.50 
NONI ioe i cedic cee srenescemedectoeucntabiaiesusneonsaas 9.25-11.15 9.10-10.50 11.00-15.50 
NE UMNO fs ciascciigdinccspnseaoeapunbececcomonscdsnensceuueaseae 8.10- 9.50 7.85- 9.75 8.35-11.00 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)..................-. 11.40-12.50 10.50-11.25 14.00-16.00 
CRI ee eee pesca: | 9.75-10.50 10.25-14.25 
NN 55. nino occcct eo meiaeeneienes 8.00- 9.75 7.60- 9.75 7.85-10.75 

YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 10.00-12.40 9.00-10.90 9.50-15.00 

HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................. 7.75-11.50 7.75-10.75 7.75-12.50 
Common to Medium (all weights)..... 5.75- 8.75 5.50- 8.75 5.00- 8.00 

COWS: 
emt tir SE eeiccciticieerne 5.75- 7.90 6.25-68.25 5.85- 9.50 
Common to MeGinsn..ccccscccccssernsccen. 4.75- 5.75 4.85- 6.25 4.00- 5.85 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............... 6.60- 8.60 7.25- 8.00 7.50- 9.00 
Common to Meditim..........<<scrcccccciecisctcs 5.65- 6.60 6.00- 7.25 §.75- 7.50 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 6.50- 8.60 7.35- 8.25 7.25- 8.75 
Common to Medium...............0-..---. 5.75 6.50 6.25- 7.35 §.25- 7.25 

HOGS: 

Pees. OE i sci ecicicncceomesnreiensions 11.50-13.50 10.15-13.75 11.75-13.25 

LAMBS: : 
mbediiin $0" GHMEC. 85 lense 11.75-14.00  12.25-15.00 = 14.00-15.75 

EWES: 

Common to Choice...................0:c--0--02 4.75- 7.00 4.50- 6.75 4.50- 8.00 


FEEDING LAMBS: 


Matta to. “CURGE....cs ee 11.25-13.50 = 11.75-14.75 — 18.75-15.75 
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Prince Domino Herefords 
Yearling Range Bulls For Sale 


We have thirty-five head of low-set, big-boned, 
good-quality bulls from ten to sixteen 
months old to offer. 


The Ken-Caryl Ranch Company 


LITTLETON, COLORADO 


FRANK J. SMITH, Manager JACK LAWRENCE, Herdsman 








__ For Sale Young Steers 
High-Class Dehorned 


Herefords for Sale 


The Matador Land and Cattle Company has at all times 
for sale, for immediate delivery, at Murdo 
and Matador, Texas— 


Good Quality and Condition 
Moderate Prices 
Fall or Spring Delivery 


3,000 two-year-old steers 
5,000 yearling steers 
2,000 yearling open heifers 


We predict good demand for young steers . 


For further information wire and stock cattle next spring 


or write 


The Matador Land and Cattle 
Company 


P. 0. Box 1980, Denver, Colo. 


deRicqles Agency 


412 Boston Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
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Mr. Feeder: 


Before placing your order for 


COTTON SEED CAKE, NUT SIZE 
COTTON SEED CAKE, PEA SIZE 


and 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


get our prices for prompt and future require- 
ments of new crop products, forty-three per cent 
protein, straight or mixed carloads, delivered 
your station. Buy your requirements direct from 
manufacturer and save the middlemen’s profit. 


Our mills are located at Sweetwater, Hamlin, 
and Rotan, Texas. ‘ 


Telegraph or write us NOW. 


Sweetwater Cotton Oil Company 


Sweetwater, Texas 





Texas Star Brand 


Cottenseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 


Get OUR Prices 





Quanah Cotton Oil Company 
Established 1907 


Manufacturers of 


TEXAS STANDARD 43% PROTEIN 


SCREENED COTTONSEED CAKE, nut and pea sizes, 
specially prepared for range feeding, and COTTONSEED 
MEAL, sacked net 100 pounds full weight. 


Have us quote delivered prices at your receiving station wherever 
located, and let us serve you. 


ADDRESS 


Quanah Cotton Oil Company 
Quanah, Texas 


Wanted to Buy 


Your Cake Sacks and Empty Feed Sacks of All Kinds 
Write for Prices and Shipping Tags 
Reference—First National Bank of Fort Worth 


THE TAYLOR-RUBLE CO. 


P. 0. Box 772 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Thursday, September 30, 1926 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)........... $ 8.40-10.50 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................... 9.75-11.40 
NI i ecea Rosita hae encanta 8.40-10.65 
POINNIIN Son cssanctisstscnscticowccsnidsibni sapiens ee 
CINNY © ssa crcl eretn aa 5.50- 6.65 


Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 10.65-12.15 
8.75-11.15 
6.75- 9.25 
5.50- 6.85 
4.50- 5.50 





Low Cutters and Cutters........................ 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 


Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down).......... 
HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................ 

Common to Medium (all weights).... 
COWS: 


9.50-12.00 


7.00-10.50 
4.75- 8.00 





Good to Choice....=.......... 5.50- 7.50 

Common to Medium 4.50- 5.50 

Low Cutters and Cutters.......0...00........ 3.75- 4.50 
BULLS: 

Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 5.25- 5.60 

Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down)...... 5.25- 5.75 

Guibters: tot Met bartics sk co cesentaciceks $.75- 5.25 
CALVES: 


Medium to Choice........ cilerebac ni seceuaeacaes 

Culls and Common 
VEALERS: 

reine $0 A hci 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 

STEERS: 


6.00- 9.00 
4.00- 5.50 


9.00-14.00 


Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............ 6.85- 8.25 
Common to Medium......................---- . §.00- 6.85 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).....  7.00- 8.65 


Common to Medium..................... Sb 5.00- 7.00 


HEIFERS: 

Common to CHOI... ccs. 4.75- 7.75 
COWS: 

Remmi “Ke Cure i oo screens 4.00- 5.00 
CALVES: 


Common to Choice 5.00- 8.65 


HOGS 
PRMD Sess eaten epee ales toe a eee eres ea $13.45 
Re A OR aa, 12.50-13.40 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice.......... 11.90-13.40 


Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 12.80-13.45 
Light Weights, Common to Choice...........12.85-13.40 
Light Lights, Common to Choice. 12.50-13.10 
PTD TSO WB vccncccoccsicceclatecicntimesnes Oe 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch..... 12.50-13.65 





KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


$ 9.40-10.85 
10.25-11.75 
9.25-10.75 


5.40- 7.75 


6.50- 9.00 
4.50- 6.50 


8.50-12.50 


6.85- 8.25 
5.00- 6.85 
7.15- 8.35 
5.00- 7.15 


5.00- 7.35 
3.85- 5.00 


6.00- 9.00 


$13.25 

10.50-13.00 
11.50-13.00 
12.50-13.25 
12.25-13.10 
11.50-12.75 

9.75-11.75 
10.00-12.50 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 Ibs. down)...... $11.00-12.75 

Culls and Common.........................-..-....  8.00-11.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice 
EWES: 


Common to Choice 


8.00-10.60 


FEEDSTUFFS 


$11.00-13.25 
8.00-11.00 


8.00-11.00 


1.25- 6.75 





DENVER 


$ 7.90- 9.50 
7.00- 8.10 
5.85- 7.00 
8.00- 9.75 
6.90- 8.10 
5.60- 6.90 
4.50- 5.60 


8.50-11.00 


6.75- 9.85 
5.00- 7.75 


5.00- 6.90 
4.10- 5.00 
3.00- 4.10 


6.75- 9.50 
4.00- 6.75 


10.25-12.25 


7.00- 8.00 
5.50- 7.00 
6.85- 8.00 
5.15- 6.85 


4.90- 6.65 
3.65- 5.00 


4.75- 8.00 


$13.50 
11.00-13.40 
11.75-13.40 
12.50-13.75 
12.50-13.50 
12.00-13.00 
10.00-11.50 


$10.75-12.35 
7.75-10.75 


HE PRICE of cottonseed cake and meal, f.o.b. Texas 


points, was $26.50 per ton on October 4. 
Kansas City on September 30 were as follows: 


Hay prices at 
Prairie—new, 


No. 1, $14.50 to $16; No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $9.50 to $12.50: 
packing, $7.50 to $9; alfalfa—select dairy, $22.50 to $24; 
choice, $21 to $22; No. 1, $19.50 to $20.50; standard, $17.50 
to $19; No. 2, $15.50 to $17; No. 3, $13 to $15; timothy—No. 
1, $16 to $17; standard, $15 to $15.50; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.50; 
No. 3, $11.50 to $13; clover-mixed—light, $15.50 to $17; No. 1, 
$14 to $15; No. 2, $12 to $13.50; clover—new, No. 1, $18 to 


$19; No. 2, $14 to $17.50. 


























9.75 
8.10 
6.90 
5.60 


11.00 


- 8.00 
j- 7.00 
= 8.00 
= 6.85 


0-13.40 
5-13.40 
0-13.75 
0-13.50 
0-13.00 
0-11.50 


Texas 
ices at 
—_new, 


$12.50: 
o $24; 
$17.50 
y—No. 
$14.50; 
; No. 1, 
$18 to 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for the 
month of August, 1926, compared with August, 1925, and for 
the eight months ending August, 1926 and 1925: 





RECEIPTS 
— ‘sana Eight — 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Oates isscccciacce 1,996,620 | 2,244,614 |14,494,564 |14,782,061 
Cale cc cee: 575,598 612,503 | 4,479,585 | 4,569,795 
Oe scee es 2,804,333 | 2,549,115 |26,227,810 |29,574,635 
Skene 2,277,230 | 2,064,185 113,876,624 |12,954,846 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 





Eight Months Ending 
t 


August Augus 





1926 


775,979 
1,084,228 
1,176,011 





1926 1925 


886,352 | 5,142,254 | 5,301,522 
952,129 | 9,902,946 |10,709,100 
1,037,357 | 6,460,058 | 6,105,970 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





August Eight Months Ending 
August 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
ee 252,195 360,029 | 1,625,964 | 1,856,581 
CI secccncsnsicn 11,911 13,118 107,534 110,360 
FOO screamin 51,231 29,818 473,292 315,764 
a 566,765 420,984 | 1,664,271 | 1,389,090 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 






Eight Months Ending 
August 


1926 1925 1926 1925 


-——_—————— | | | Sf EE 







Cate cscs: 1,171,239 | 1,280,947 | 9,241,518 | 9,305,854 

CaO 3 cnc: 379,074 449,601 | 3,230,220 | 3,501,169 

TR sicciniciciaihe 1,710,467 | 1,586,277 |16,313,336 |18,863,164 

Sheep ere enns 1,057,595 997,824 | 7,371,314 | 6,840,402 
*Inchudes calves. 7Ineludes stockers and feeders. 


WET SEPTEMBER RESPONSIBLE FOR LAMB 
DROP 


J.E.P. 


EEDING LAMBS declined about $1 per cwt. late in Sep- 

tember, for no other reason than that Corn Belt demand 
waned in consequence of continued wet weather. Some people 
in the trade contend, not illogically, that persistent govern- 
ment reports of a much larger crop of western lambs to go to 
market than last year exerted a bearish influence; but it is 
doubtful if any considerable number of farmer-feeders in the 
Corn Belt had viséd these figures, or, having done so, had 
given them serious consideration. They wanted lambs in the 
worst way, from $14 up, while the buying furore was on. 
When lambs dropped to a $14-down basis, a new set of feed- 
ers butted into the market. These figures are, of course, 
Chicago quotations. The constant downpour of September was 
against the feeder, as lambs do not do well under wet-feet 
conditions, and most of them were wallowing in mud by the 
end of the month. The August and September movement into 
Corn Belt feed-lots, from both Omaha and Chicago, was 
enormous, and there was also a movement of considerable 
volume direct from the range to feed-lots. 


THE PRODUCER 


Arrange Now to Visit the 


American Royal 


Live Stock Show 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


November 13-20. 1926 


Finest display of 


Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, 
Swine, Sheep, Horses 


and Mules 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Calves, Pigs and Lambs 
Carlots Fat and Feeder Cattle and Hogs 


AUCTION SALES 


Pure-Bred Herefords, Shorthorns, Angus 
Individual Fat Steers, Barrows, Lambs 
Carlots Cattle and Hogs 


Afternoon and Evening Horse Shows 
Spectacular Artillery Drills 
Splendid Music 
Special Features 


Dog Show, November 17, 18, 19, 20 


Special Reduced Railroad Rates 


For further information address 


F. H. SERVATIUS, Secretary 


200 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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It is possible that September’s closing prices will be the 
lowest, although feeders with shed-room have yet to be heard 
from. Michigan has been hanging back, as usual, on the 
theory that many farmer-feeders, realizing that lambs are 
not doing well in muddy corn-fields, will return their property 
to market, enabling winter feeders to pick up second-hand 
stuff on a bargain basis. In that event, first buyers may lose 
considerable money, as all the stuff taken out early was bought 
high. Roughage is plentiful, however, corn cheap, and oats 
worth little. The new practice of grinding corn, oats, and 
roughage together simplifies winter feeding, although nowhere 
can lambs be fattened at less cost than when running in corn- 
fields under favorable weather conditions, which have not 
existed this season. 


Colorado and Nebraska have adhered rigidly and consist- 
ently to their announced policy of “laying out” of the market 
until they are able to buy at prices which they consider legi- 
timate. This is obviously the right policy. It may restrict 
winter feeding west of the Missouri River, but fewer lambs at 
a profit will be decidedly preferable to such conditions as 
existed in the fat-lamb market last winter. There is merit in 
volume, but not when it is penalized in that manner. 


All the wind-jamming done during the season has not 
influenced cost of feeding lambs to the extent of a dime per 
hundred pounds. The Corn Belter wanted them, and went the 
pace. But for unfavorable September weather, the central 
states would have taken at least a million more lambs. Many 
who wanted them in the worst way have refused to go the 
price pace, on the same theory as Colorado and Nebraska have 
worked. 


HIDES SCORE SLIGHT ADVANCE 


ACKER HIDES at Chicago registered an advance aver- 

aging one-half cent a pound during the week ending Sep- 
tember 25, as compared with the close of August, but are still 
one to two cents below last year’s prices. Spready native steers 
were quoted at 171% cents; heavy native steers, at 1514; heavy 
Texas steers, at 14%; heavy butt-branded steers, at 14%; 
heavy Colorados, at 14; extreme light Texans, at 13 to 13%; 
branded cows, at 13 to 13%; heavy native cows, at 14% to 15; 
light native cows, at 1414; native bulls, at 10% to 11; branded 
bulls, at 9 to 9%; calfskins, at 20 to 21. 

Country hides continued in good demand, with prices firm. 
Heavy steers sold at 10% to 11 cents; heavy cows, at 9% to 
10; buffs, at 11; extremes, at 1314 to 14%; bulls, at 8 to 8%; 
calfskins, at 14 to 14%. 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’ Horner 


Takes the horn 


Your 
out clean 


money back 
if 
not all we 
claim. 
On market 
for 
™~ twenty-five 
aia years. 


$3.75 


Postpaid 
anywhere 


For calves two to 


in ™ ten months old 


United 
States A ten-year-old 
boy can use it 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarillo, Tex. Marfa, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. Santa Maria, Cal. 
El Paso, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. Wichita, Kan. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on September 1, 1926, as compared with 
September 1, 1925, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds): 











Commodity Sept. 1, 1926 Sept. 1, 1925 "ae 
Frozen beef........... 21,370,000 22,879,000 31,011,000 
*Cured beef........... 20,384,000 22,335,000 20,147,000 
Lamb and mutton. 1,928,000 1,339,000 2,927,000 
Frozen pork.......... 119,848,000 93,078,000 110,390,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 171,859,000 152,555,000 178,070,000 
*Pickled pork....... 328,705,000 338,156,000 370,052,000 
Miscellaneous....... 58,458,000 64,573,000 65,939,000 

MOURNS ot cc2eccasccs 722,552,000 694,915,000 778,536,000 
yt Eee eee 150,823,000 114,724,000 124,980,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Thursday, September 30, 1926 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (heavy weights, 700 lbs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
CQROCC :  occccsenesinccictannssacdassoteesseecisticeentesn Gh GOek 1.00 $1660-1700 $18:00-26.00 
CSOINE .. ctjaubtei ace Boa ntoneeee ee 16.00-16.50 14.50-16.00 15.00-17.50 

STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 Ibs. down) : 





Choice MOGI ooo 19.00-22.00 

Good SEDUCE tne oes 15.00-18.00 
STEERS (all weights) : 

RIMINI cis siecoecs eee cee eect pda pci ckasios ed couek 12.50-14.50 13.00-14.50 11.00-14.00 

CAMBRAI  jncici cnet Ie 12.00-13.00 9.00-11.00 
COWS: 

IE csscicaiineccicerseemecinreemcinenniacts 12.00-13.50 11.50-12.50 11.00-13.00 

BUOMUIAY Soccer saG eect eh A 10.50-12.00 10.50-11.50 10.00-11.00 

CMRRSR: Soscicicacceceeenaenncnneke 9.00-10.50 9.50-10.50 9.00-10.00 
VEALERS: 

ROE cscs ciah scr Nocestnsvadscesceescesiaitens? BODO Dee 25.00-27.00 

MAN cesta ss ences eriadcanere ee E DO MOEEO iki 22.00-25.00 

RNIN se cit ea Bo ee 18.00-20.00  17.00-19.00  20.00-22.0: 

CRIN i250 Sass Steen ictusn eaten ea 17.00-18.00  14.00-17.00  18.00-20.00 
CALVES: 

RAIN cs acces tee ae ee ne reece aera ae 14.00-16.00 15.00-18.00 

RO oeatehacss Seiten atcetemanpetiece: 16.00-18.00  13.00-14.00 = 13.00-15.00 

PNRIIE caret snosic ann eae eet ee tas pelted 14.00-16.00 12.00-13.00 12.00-13.00 

Common -- 11.00-14.00  =11.00-12.00 = 11.00-12.0' 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.): 

RI Sosencpecacstecianscarscannesacdaea teen $25.00-27.00 $23.00-25.00 $22.00-25.00 

IN classe eek cn ees ead 22.00-24.00 21.00-24.00 21.00-23.() 
LAMB (42 to 55 Ibs.) : 

CTNGO 5 saci castnsiiainiiiantccipnibinlRccateantaiaBaien ina: etal areas 22.00-25.00 21.00-24.00 

MIL Soccte ete oe ae eae pike ee eS 21.00-23.00  20.00-23.0: 
LAMB (all weights) : 

MMMURMNIND cisco cemcsnhn tetanic dain baeatls 17.00-21.00  20.00-21.00  19.00-21.00 

MORIN, dso isspstcctesceeses Pacccemntonnses 15.00-17.00  19.00-20.00  18.00-19.00 
MUTTON (Ewes): 

RINGO, sascad tcsteusitlid icc 12.00-14.00 13.00-15.00 11.00-13.0 

ee a ae TE Se NN See 10.00-12.00 11.00-13.00 10.00-11.00 

COIN Soest 8.00-10.00 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 


TREND OF WOOL PRICES UPWARD 


OOL ACTS BETTER the farther the season works 

along. Each week strengthens the underpinning of the 
market. Foreign markets are picking up, and in the domestic 
sphere the tendency is steadily against the buyer. At the last 
London sale, prices reached the peak point of the season, the 
market being apparently hungry for the staple. At London 
any good wool elicits a bid at prices frequently 10 to 15 per 
cent above those offered at Boston. 








London prices are 5 to 10 per cent higher than in July, 
Brisbane prices have advanced 5 to 7% per cent, and similar 
reports come from other foreign markets. Manufacturers 
admit that the trend of prices is against them, but they are 
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forced to buy wool right along, as mills are fairly well occu- 
pied and stocks are low, necessitating constant replenishment. 


Wool imports from January to September, inclusive, were 


137,689,000 pounds, compared with 109,021,000 pounds during Fifty Choice Registered 


the corresponding period last year—figures that tell their 
own story. 


Evidently the market will be in excellent shape to absorb H : 
the 1927 clip when it is ready to go to concentration points, ere or el ers 
as the gamble in wool on the sheep’s back is evidently a thing 
of the past. Fine wools are strong because Australian product 


Will be two years old in Febru- 


fe is steadily running on the coarser side for grade. ‘ 
4 In Summer Street, Boston, bullish sentiment predomi- ary and March. Domino, Beau 
nates. There has been keen demand for three-eighths and President and Beau Mischief 
: one-quarter-blood wool, sales of good combing territory wools breeding. 


having been made at 80 to 90 cents, clean basis, running from 
low to high quality. Some half-blood combing has sold at 
$1 to $1.04. There is a suggestion of a heavy movement in J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
market action. Big mills have been taking sizable lines, hav- 
ing probably reached the conclusion that a hand-to-mouth CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
buying policy has got them nowhere. The strong upward ten- 
deney of prices has furnished incentive to tuck away wool 
‘ where it can be reached without going into the market for 
“ prompt delivery. With foreign markets “acting up,” lower 
0 domestie prices are impossible, and advances probable. 
Increased “intestinal fortitude” among dealers has re- 
pressed the weekly output of “bear dope.” Domestic fine wools 


é have been selling at Boston below the importing point, which Steer Buyers 
v0 ie means readjustment. 


Measured by foreign prices, plus duty, 


0 i Ohio Delaine should be worth $1.25 clean, against $1.12% W 
quoted at Boston. Fine territory wools are relatively at the nt 

ee same disadvantage. Manifestly domestic wools, especially the a ere or Ss 
00 finer qualities, are due for an advance. 

The goods market has taken a buoyant attitude, and the A prominent ranchman recently said 
00 textile trade has responded. At some New England centers that the first question the steer buyers 
- operators are working night shifts for the first time in many asked him is: ‘What per cent are White- 
00 months. Whether this marks permanent improvement, or is faces?” The next question is: “Do you 


merely a spurt, remains to be determined. At least it has use registered HEREFORD bulls?” 
stimulated the market. 











00 


= As demand has been running to quarter-blood wools for Is pert oe argument In 
00 some time, to the neglect of three-eighths and half-blood, hold- favor 0 crerords : 

ers of finer grades are justified in expecting better action, an 

advance of several cents per pound being confidently predicted. For other arguments, ask 
a0 ae American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
AL ° e 

MARKET MISCELLANIES Association 

1.00 Kansas City, Mo. 
3.0 It is a cinch bet that the stocker sale at the Denver show 


next January will be a humdinger. 
a Western lambs went to feeders at light weight this fall, 
* which may make the 90-pound fat lamb ready sale during the 
3.00) winter, 


1.00 Elimination of the speculator from feeding-lamb trade 


0.09 will be logical. His function is parasitical; his business, a FOR SALE 


gamble. 


The hide market has picked up recently, and appears to 
be on a healthy basis; but fall trade is against substantially 
-— higher prices. 


300 K-T range steers, two’s and long 


two’s; white and brockle faces; all de- 
horned. Delivery October and Novem- 


the To beat the stocker bill, feeders are buying thin western ber at Rifle, Colorado. 

stic cows at $4.50 to $5, making a market for that kind relatively 

last higher than that on dressed beef cows. ; Write or Wire 

the Colorado bankers have effectively restrained the buying Baer Bros. Land and Cattle Co 
1don energy of lamb-feeders this season by refusing to put up the “yg z 
per 5 money; otherwise a repetition of last season’s calamity might Meeker, Colorado 





i be possible. 
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Canning cows at $4 to $4.25 appear to be about the most 
expensive thing wearing a hide that is vended at the stock- 
yards. The day of $1.50 to $2 canners has passed. 

Last year the Sandhill section of Nebraska ran aged steers 
to market by the trainload; this season it loaded practically 
none. This is legible handwriting on the market wall. 

Straight loads of Angus and Shorthorn fat cattle have 
never been so scarce at the market as this season. But for 
the “whiteface” steer, there would be little beef in the Amer- 
ican larder. 

The Corn Belt pig crop has been ravaged by cholera, or 
something equally fatal. It appears to be steadily growing 
more difficult to bring a drove of shotes to the maturity stage, 
suggesting that pork may eventually become a luxury. 


The fat-cattle market is likely to be choppy until after 
the turn of the year, when the cheaper grades will advance and 
the kind now selling at $11.50 up will disappear. The legacy 
of the 1925 corn crop, in the shape of fat cattle, has yet to be 
cashed. 


OMAHA HORSE AND MULE 
COMMISSION CO. 


M. J. (Bud) SMITH, Mgr. 
Commission Salesmen of Horses and Mules 
Union Stock Yards, South Omaha, Nebr. 


Range Horses and Mules a Specialty 
from July to December 


NEXT BIG SALE 
Monday and Tuesday, October 25 and 26 


and every two weeks throughout the year 


If you have either Horses or Mules to market this summer or 
fall, it will be to your interest to communicate with us before 
shipping elsewhere. Handled over 17,000 head the past year. 
We are not in this business simply to collect commission, but to 
earn it for our customers. 


Correspondence invited. Market information furnished. 


WHR Office on Ranch 


We told you last month about some 
very nice yearling heifers we had 
for sale at attractive prices. It 
will pay you to investigate these 
good, promising animals. 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 











EXPORTS OF MEATS IN AUGUST 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 

month of August and the eight months ending August, 

1926, as compared with the corresponding periods of the previ- 
ous fiscal year, were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








Eight Months Ending 











August August 
1925 1926 1925 

Beef, £reSh..eemovseeen- 185,053 333,571 1,770,840 2,470,905 
Beef, pickled.............. 1,783,182 1,912,700 12,469,573 14,202,156 
Beef, canned Igoe 199,371 135,612 1,860,760 1,486,301 
CON I si ict etieecek 6,477,914 7,335,757 64,613,043 67,840,501 

| ee 8,645,520 9,717,640 80,714,216 85,999,863 

PORK PRODUCTS 
Eight Months Ending 
August August 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Pork, fresh............--+-- 373,328 1,053,102 9,525,586 14,219,936 
Pork, pickled. ao 2,380,547 2,486,571 19,280,333 17,687,841 
Sausage, canned. 305,280 236,805 2,505,643 2.742.504 
ROO icscesecssiocsacee 12,124,031 11,974,354 102,779,489 118,693,682 
Cumberland sides...... 692,995 2,454,915 10,509,309 16,958,777 
Hams and shoulders. 15,971,573 16,747,042 135,665,621 186,963,103 
Wiltshire sides..._...... 301,836 593,783 5,942,921 9,277,547 
NN sick econ 54,272,833 45,739,668 484,227,530 472,618,317 
Lard compounds....... 186,477 1,813,092 6,536,062 7,941,743 
Neutral lard............... 1,202,341 1,845,661 12,147,261 12,500,733 
Margarine.................- 39,124 59,970 1,074,968 570,502 

I sa cscsscccdocnsnscal 87,850,365 85,004,963 790,194,723 860,174,685 


TWO MONTHS’ FOREIGN TRADE 


ACK OF SPACE made necessary the omission from our 

September issue of our regular table showing the amounts 

of exports and imports for July. The data are presented here- 

with, together with figures for August, and the seven and 
eight months, respectively, of the current calendar year: 

















July Seven Months Ending July 

1926 1925 1926 1925 - 

Exports. cnacetanisatines $369,000,000 | $339,629,653 | $2.576,292,379 $2,702,980,235 

Imports................ -| 338,000,000 $25,998,901 | 2,640,861,376 | 2,389,404,9 14 
Excess of exports.! $ 31,000,000 | $ 18,680,752 1 $ *64,568,997'$ 313,575,341 

*Excess of imports. 
August Eight ——— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 ~ 

Exports......... nee $386,000,000 ~ $379,862,547 $2,961,205,862 $3.082,846,655. 
importa. 3 336,000,000 340,484,265 | 2.977,897,594 | 2,780,229,209 
Excess of exports. ~ $ 50,000,000 $ 39,378,282. $ *16,691,732 $ 352,617,4 16 


*Excess of imports. 


“IT appreciate THE PRODUCER and read it through every 
month. Your Mr. Poole is a great writer, and his market let- 
ters are fine.”—J. H. CAMPBELL, Thedford, Ontario. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, August 16, 1926. 


HE AUSTRALIAN MEAT COUNCIL, from which so much 

was expected by the enthusiastic few, but which was so 
coldly received by the majority of graziers who had to find 
the wherewithal to finance it, went into voluntary liquidation 
on July 31. The vital reason for the executives’ decision to 
wind up the affairs of the council was the adverse vote cast 
on the question of further levies in New South Wales, and the 
probability of a similar vote being recorded in Queensland. 
Though the result of the New South Wales ballot was not 
legally binding on the council, owing to the statutory number 
of papers not being returned, it showed very definitely that 
the majority of stock-owners were adverse, or at least indif- 
ferent, to its existence. 

The primary idea underlying the foundation of the 
Australian Meat Council in 1922 was the betterment of the 
live-stock industry, especially through the meat-export trade. 
Its early efforts were to some extent cramped by delays in 
making effective the necessary acts of Parliament. While this 
may have accounted in part for the lack of interest shown by 
the generality of graziers, there is no doubt that the formula- 
tion of the meat export control board proposals, referred to 
in previous letters, alienated even more sympathy. Then again 
the council frittered away its funds in ill-advised trade dele- 
gations to such places as China and Japan, when anybody with 
a modicum of knowledge of the conditions in those countries 
was aware that they could never become material consumers 
of meat raised under the high costs prevailing in Australia. 

Coming down to hard facts, it is difficult to see just what 
the Australian Meat Council—or, for that matter, any other 
body—could have done to improve things in the export meat 
trade during the past four years. It has been a period of 
acute depression, and from causes far removed from the pow- 
ers of an organization on this side of the world to remedy. 
The council was unfortunate in this respect; for, had oversea 
trading conditions been more favorable, it would probably 
have won the eulogy of producers, instead of their indifference 
and active opposition. With its passing, the export-control 
proposition also goes into oblivion, which is doubtless much 
to the relief of shippers. 


Except for two establishments in the Brisbane district 
that are still killing a fair number of cattle, all the Queens- 
land packing plants have closed down for the year. The run 
in the north of that state has been particularly short and un- 
satisfactory, owing to the drought restricting supplies. For 
the same reason, values of fat cattle in Queensland have firmed 
lately. Last week the two Brisbane exporters operating were 
paying well up to $6.50 per 100 pounds, dressed weight, for 
first ox, around $6 for second ox, and about $5.30 for cow 
beef, at the Enoggera yards. On the other hand, cattle in the 
southern states, where feed is plentiful, are on the down-grade. 

Interest attaches to the arrival in London during the past 
month of a shipment of chilled beef from Queensland and the 
northwest of Western Australia. It comprised some 800 hinds, 
the bulk being prime beef shipped from Swift’s Brisbane 





works. The meat was carried under the cold-air-circulating 
patents of the Perfect Food Process Proprietary, Ltd., and, 
though it showed no signs of frost, the Brisbane quarters were 
affected by surface mold to some extent, but not sufficiently 
to warrant condemnation by the health authorities in Great 
Britain. The small Western Australian parcel arrived in splen- 
did condition, after a voyage of nearly six weeks, mostly 
through the tropics. It was of acknowledged second quality 
and realized from 10% to 12 cents per pound on Smithfield, 
which was within 14% cents of the then current price of chilled 
beef from the Argentine. 


The fact that the Queensland portion of the consignment 
was affected with mold is not taken to indicate the impos- 
sibility of successfully carrying soft beef from the eastern 
states to England. Experts who examined the shipment at 
arrival expressed the opinion that the trouble was caused 
through hanging the quarters too close, and no doubt shippers 
will not fall into a like error again. For the edification of 
doubting Thomases, it has been pointed out that mold was of 
frequent occurrence with early Argentine shipments, and that 
experience taught those in charge a practical way of over- 
coming the trouble. The present difficulty, so far as Australia 
is concerned, is to obtain sufficient regular supplies of suitable 
cattle for chilling to make the trade worth developing. 


I do not wish to imply that quality-cattle breeding is so 
neglected as to make it impossible to secure parcels of beef for 
export that would compare favorably with Argentine chilled. 
There are some excellent herds in Queensland and the other 
states, and a goodly number of breeders are doing their best, 
under the existing adverse economic conditions, to improve the 
general quality of their stock. Apart from high rents, labor 
costs, and freights, to say nothing of distance from the mar- 
kets, we in Australia have to contend with periodic droughts 
that are liable to give the whole industry a most serious set- 
back. Such a drought now prevails over about two-thirds of 
Queensland, and is so widespread that heavy losses of cattle 
are being experienced. No doubt more might be done in the 
direction of growing alfalfa for topping up in the districts of 
assured rainfall, but there are tremendous areas that are 
sparsely watered where that is not practicable. This relatively 
dry country produces wonderful feed in a good season, and is 
capable of carrying a tremendous head of stock; then, when a 
drought comes, from 50 to 90 per cent may be wiped out. 


Hotel Utah ™ tis“ 


500 Rooms—Modern—Fireproof 
Rates: Without bath, $2.50 a day 
With bath, $3.00 and up 
GEO. O. RELB, 


Managing Director 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 


460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 
street cars. One mile from the noise. 


The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief” Gonzales and his ‘“‘Royals” every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 
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SEPTEMBER CONDITION OF RANGE 
AND LIVE STOCK 


Ranges.—Ranges in all the western 
states showed a seasonal decline in con- 
dition at the beginning of September, 
following dry weather during July and 
August, except in the western sections 
of the Dakotas and Nebraska, where 
rain had relieved the drought situation, 
reports the Denver office of the Division 
of Crop and Live Stock Estimates. In 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico, ranges 
were from good to excellent, except for 


a few dry spots. West of the Continen- 
tal Divide the dry summer had resulted 
in a shortage of water on some ranges. 
This region had only fair fall and win- 
ter prospects. The winter range and 
feed outlook in Texas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming was very god, while 
in Montana, western South Dakota, 
western Nebraska, and New Mexico 
there were dry spots where feed was 
scant. West of the divide the hay crop 
was short, but there was a large carry- 
over of old hay. The _ sheep-feeding 
areas of Colorado, 


western Nebraska, 
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Summer is over; 


FIX THINGS UP! 


harvests are thru. 


Turn 


your eye to needed repairs and improvements, 
so that your place does not run down, decreas- 
ing its value and productiveness. 

FIX THINGS UP—and remember that good 
fence is necessary to protection, safety and full 


property value. 


COLORADO FENCE—of Copper Bearing 
Steel—lasts longer because it is better made. 











years to come. 


ment to your property. 


SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 





AMARILLO 
seeevie, We Colorado Fuel antlron Company sisi 
a ata “& WESTERN INDUSTRY” TLAND 


DENVER 


Its exclusive features of construction make it easy to 
erect over rough or uneven ground—and it stays put for 
Special C. F. & I. galvanizing powerfully 
resists time, weather and wear. 


It is a life-time improve- 


Yet it costs you no more. 


Weather and ground are best right now 
for erecting COLORADO FENCE. Be sure 
you get the genuine. 


WESTERN DEALERS 
SELL IT 


SAN FRANCISCO OKLAHOMA ciTYy 












Montana, and Wyoming had record beet 
crops, and large crops of hay and other 


feeds. Condition of ranges was 84 per 
cent of normal, against 87 in August 
and the same one year ago. 

Cattle-—Cattle and calves were gen- 
erally in very good to excellent condi- 
tion, except in a few dry areas, where 
the drought had forced a heavy early 
movement, as in the western Dakotas. 
southeastern Montana, and western Kan 
sas. The fall movement from some of 
the intermountain country was expected 
to be a little earlier than last season, 
but the rest of the range country woul.! 
ship at about the usual time. Cattle in 
Yexas were fat, and the movement here 
would be later than last fall. Prices o! 
western grass cattle had been disap- 
pointing to range cattlemen, and in some 
cases there would be a tendency to sell 
close, while others would hold in hopes: 
of better terms. Restocking was on a 
very limited scale, and in a few sections 
there were still reports of shifting from 
cattle to sheep. Condition of cattle and 
calves was placed at 91 per cent of nor 
mal, compared with 92 per cent in 
August and 89 per cent a year ago. 

Sheep.—Condition of sheep and lambs 
on the western ranges was generally 
very good to excellent. Dry conditions 
had resulted in little shrinkage, except 
that lambs from the intermountain re- 
gion would be somewhat lighter than 
last fall, with a larger percentage of 
feeders, and that the lambs were mov- 
ing earlier from this region. In the 
Southwest and east of the divide, lambs 
were generally as heavy as last fall, 
with better weights reported from Texas 
and New Mexico. There seemed to be 
a strong demand for ewe lambs in Mor 
tana, Wyoming, and some other sections, 
while contracting of fat and feeder 
lambs had been fairly active, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 11% cents. In the 
large lamb-feeding areas of Colorado 
and western Nebraska, feeders, after last 
season’s losses, were inactive and not 
willing to contract lambs at present 
prices. Condition of sheep and lambs 
was 94 per cent of normal, compared 
with 96 per cent in August and 98 per 
cent one year ago. 


SHEEP AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


Range sheepmen are offered an attrac- 
tive opportunity to exhibit carloads of 
sheep at the International Live Stock 
Exposition, which will be held at the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards, November 
27 to December 4, 1926. 

Sheep bred and dropped west of longi- 
tude 98° will be shown in the range 
classes separately from the native 
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classes. Three contests are offered in 
the range division—one each for two- 
year-olds,. yearlings, and lambs —in 
which $75 will be paid for first prize. 
and $25 for second prize. The winning 
loads then meet the winners in the 
native classes for the championship, with 
which goes $100 in premium money. In 
addition, President John Clay, of the In- 
ternational, and the packers jointly will 
award special prizes of $250, $75, $50, 
and $25 for the four best carloads of 
sheep or lambs in the show. If the 
champion load is sired by registered 
Shropshire rams, that breed association 
will add $100; if sired by registered 
Hampshire rams, the Hampshire associa- 
tion will add $50 as a special premium. 

A new contest, which will appeal espe- 
cially to range men, is for carloads of 
grade lambs from range ewes which 
erazed west of the ninety-eighth merid- 
ian last year. The five best loads in this 
class will receive premiums of $250, 
$100, $75, $50, and $25. 

Full details may be secured from Sec- 
retary-Manager B. H. Heide, Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 


NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LIVE 
STOCK 

A uniform system of marking live 
stock shipped by co-operative associa- 
tions is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Such a system 
would reduce errors with regard to 
ownership and would facilitate the work 
of prorating returns to each owner. The 
following method is suggested: 


Jattle—Cattle and calves would be 
marked by using shears to clip four-inch 
Roman numerals on one hip—preferably 
the right. Only the first ten numerals 
would be used. A _ single bar, like a 
minus sign, placed before each numeral, 
would raise the number by 10, and two 
parallel bars, like an equal mark, would 
raise it by 20. Thus V—V=V would 
mean 5, 15, and 25 respectively. 

Hogs.—Hogs would be marked by 
using a branding fluid, applied with a 
half-inch, stiff. round bristle brush. The 
marks should be placed on the head, top 
of shoulders, back, or rump. 





In no case should paint be used for 
marking any kind of live stock. It is 
detrimental to the wool of sheep, and un- 
satisfactory on hogs because it smears. 


DEVELOPING A NEW BREED 


We have previously told of the ex- 
periments carried on in several places, 
both in this country and in Canada, with 
crossing buffaloes with domestic cattle, 
producing the so-called “cattalo.” Much 
success has not attended these experi- 


AUTOMATIC 


Currying-Dipping Machine 
For Cattle and Hogs 


Nothing like it ever invented. Illustration shows 
how machine operates. Nothing to get out of or- 
Cattle and 
hogs use it as condition of their skins and hides 
requires. Arch contains brushes for currying, 
through which a healing, disinfectant oil dip is 
automatically fed, which is spread all over the 
back, sides, neck, head, and gradually works down 


der—works perfectly all the time. 


under belly and legs, giving a 


Complete Dip and Cleansing 








Not an experiment, but a proven machine that keeps away flies, cleanses the skin of cattle 
and hogs from vermin, insects, grub worms, ete. Makes cattle and hogs calm and restful in- 
stead of irritable and itchy. Cattle feeders who have used machine would not part with it 
at any price. One feeder writes: “It would be hard to estimate, in dollars and cents, the 


good it does for the cattle.” 


Works automatically—no oil waste. Spring adjustment fits machine to any size 
cattle. Every farmer who owns cattle and hogs needs this machine. Made in two 


sizes—one for cattle, one for hogs. 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 











THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 





Ranch for Sale or Rent 

Formerly home place of Lee Prentis (‘‘West 
Ranch”) ; considered the best in Holt 
County, Neb.; 2,240 acres; 14 miles south 
of Atkinson; 2,000 acres subirrigated ; crop 
failure unknown; will cut an average of 
2,500 tons kay, largely timothy and red 
clover ; has cut over 3,200 tons, which sold 
in stack for $26,000; plenty of improve- 
ments for two families and two or three 
bunches of cattle; two houses, barns, sheds 
for 1,500 head; other buildings; groves; 
excellent wintering accommodations; 4 
wells and windmills, flowing wells; good 
school. Will sell all or part, and carry $20 
to $25 per acre back for ten years at 5 per 
cent, or will rent for term of years. J. E. | 
MeNALLY, Owner, Schuyler, Neb. | 




















Western Farm and Ranch Lands Will 
Never Be Cheaper 


We have numerous desirable ranches and farms, 
irrigated and dry, located in nearly all the west- 
ern and southwestern states, which we can sell 
at low prices. 

The man with a little courage and some capital 
can make his fortune buying western lands which, 
as a result of the recent depression, are today 
cheaper than they ever will be again. 

We invite inquiries from responsible parties. 


THE WESTERN MORTGAGE AND 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


4114 Packers Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





515 Cooper Building, Denver. Colorado. 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We Also Manufacture 


AMERICAN “ANTI-FLY” SALT 


We own and operate both a Rock Salt Mine 
and an Evaporating Salt Plant, and can 
make quick shipments of straight or as- 
sorted car lots of all kinds and sizes. 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 







7% 1. vo.558 $6.45 Write for 
5 in. ’ NEW 
uct CATALOG 


brim 

of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. |: 


io : 
STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 






















WANTED 


Position by young man, age 29, college 
education along agricultural lines, and 
practical cattle experience in Oregon, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, with large cattle 
company in West as range foreman, or 
office work with opportunity. Salary open. 
References. Now located on Arizona ranch. 


FLOYD E. BETTS, care of The Producer, 
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ments, principally owing to the fact that 
a majority of the cattaloes have proved 
sterile. 

Another hybrid animal is now being 
developed in the Wainwright National 
Park in Canada, where a herd of several 
thousand buffaloes is maintained. The 
other partner in this union is the yak— 
the long-haired ruminant of Mongolia 
and Tibet which is an intermediary form 
between the bison and the true oxen. 
This cross is named “yakalo.” Contrary 
to the cattalo, the yakalo breeds true to 
type. It combines the meat-producing 
qualities of the yak with the foraging 
characteristics of the buffalo. Its meat 
is said to be almost identical with beef, 
aside from being finer-grained. 


POPULARITY OF NATIONAL PARKS 


Prior to 1916 the administration of the 
national parks and monuments was del- 
egated by the Secretary of the Interior 
to one of the subdivisions of his office. In 
that year there were fourteen national 
parks and eighteen national monuments. 
With the creation of the National Park 
Service on August 25, 1916, through an 
act of Congress, a separate govern- 
mental agency came into existence to 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 













on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

| trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 

Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


SH) The FRED MUELLER 
tS SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 


427 Muelier \—’Bidg. Denver. Coro. 








O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


1585 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 








HARNESS 


15 to 25 per cent saved on harness 
and horse goods. Free catalog. 


MAX B. GOLDBERG 
1445 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 





administer them. Since then their num- 
ber has increased, until now there are 
nineteen national parks and thirty-two 
national monuments. 

As soon as the new bureau was estab- 
lished, the national parks began to grow 
in popularity. The close of the 1916 
travel year saw a total of 356,097 visi- 
tors to the parks and monuments. Travel 
in such proportions was then considered 
large. While complete figures for the 
1926 season are not yet available, it is 
estimated that the number of travelers 
this year will exceed 2,300,000. 


WESTERN CATTLE FOR PERU 


A trainload of Hereford, Aberdeen. 
Angus, and Brown Swiss bulls and heif- 
ers, to the number of about 375, was 
assembled at the Denver stock-yards on 
September 27, for shipment via the 
Panama Canal to the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation in the Andes Moun- 
tains of Peru. Most of the cattle came 
from Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. 
At Galveston they will be joined by an 
additional lot purchased in Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Believing that cattle raised in the 
Rocky Mountain region would be par- 
ticularly suitable for the high altitude 
of the country where its herds are 
maintained, the corporation a year ago 
bought a number of Hereford and Angus 
bulls and shipped them to South Amer- 
ica. So satisfactory has the experiment 
proved that the company now is back for 
more, with the intimation that further 
purchases will be made later. 


WORLD’S DAIRY CATTLE 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of dairy cattle in some of the prin- 
cipal butter-producing countries, and the 
number of such cattle per 100 popula- 
tion, on the authority of the British 
minister of agriculture, as quoted in the 
London Live Stock Journal: 


No. Dairy No. per 100 
Countries Cattle People 
New Zealand .......... 1,292.286 93.4 
Denmark  ......:..<2<:-:. 1.368.548 40.5 
Wannda- eos 3,726,985 40.4 
Irish Free State...... 1.264,368 40.0 
Australia ....:.:......... 2.304.644 39.2 


United States ........ 22.255.000 19.9 


MOONEE? oko 7,303.940 18.6 
Netherlands ............ 1,085,713 15.6 
Germany ................. 9,723,238 15.5 
WRUMANGIA -.2:.-2.20<0-0-225 2,426.233 14.5 
TE cece 839,076 10.8 


Great Britain ........ 3,163,523 ie 


AMERICAN SURNAMES 


The frequency of surnames in the 
United States has been the subject of a 
study by Howard F. Barker, of River- 


-~, 


Vol. VIII, No*5. #29 


dale, Maryland, who presents his results 
in a recent issue of American Speech. 
The ten most popular names are found 
to be Smith, borne by 1,304,000 indi- 
viduals; Johnson, 1,024,200; Brown, 730,- 
500; Williams, 684,700; Jones, 658,300; 
Miller, 625,800; Davis, 537,900; Ander- 
son, 477,300; Wilson, 422,300; and Moore. 
363,400. 

Racial peculiarities account for certain 
variations in the different cities of the 
country. In New York, Smith leads, fol- 
lowed by Cohen, Miller, Brown, and 
Schwartz in the order named; in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, with 
their large Scandinavian populations, 
Johnson is ahead; while in Boston, Smith 
again comes in as No. 1, closely pressed 
by Sullivan. 


Ready to Quit.—A prisoner was in the 
dock on a serious charge of theft, and, 
the case having been presented to the 
court by the prosecuting counsel, he was 
ordered to stand up. 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the mag- 
istrate. 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you want a lawyer to defend your 
case, then?” 

“Not partickler, sir.” 

“Well, in these circumstances, what 
do you propose to do about the case?” 
came the next query. 

“We-ll-ll,” answered the prisoner, 
yawning extravagantly, as if wearied by 
the whole performance, “I’m willin’ to 
drop the case, far’s I’m concerned.”— 
Answers (London). 


A Whole Menagerie.—Dicky—‘“My dad 
is an Elk, a Lion, a Moose, and an 
Eagle.’ 

Micky—“Gee! Wot does it cost to see 
him?”—Life. 













Mohair Saddle Blankets, Rugs 


Navajo Mohair Saddle Blankets, 36x 
G6; WOME, °C TR asec $10.00 

Same, wool filling, Mohair warp, rich 
colors (just the thing for rugs)...... 12.00 

Best Angora cinch straps and cords, 
¥%-doz., $3.90 ; doz., $7.50; 50 for.... 25.00 


E. C. Hill, Maker, Monument, N. M. 


All goods sent C. O. D., subject to inspec- 
tion and approval; postpaid in U. S. 


tvestotk DAR TAGS 

BLAM At LB 

The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 

Easily attached in one operation. Suffi- 

cient space for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wkzs., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 


tells 
List, Tags ALL FRE 
A. STEPHENS & CO. 
-» Denver, 
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Uniform Results 


THE DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM RESULTS FOR WHICH THE 


O. M. Franklin 


Blackleg Vaccine 


is noted and outstanding are becoming more generally rec- 
ognized year by year. This fact is evidenced by a larger 
sale and use of this vaccine during last year than during any 
like period in our history. 


Economical—Safe—Sure 


Its dependability justifies its increasing popularity and use 


Only 14 Cents per Dose 


This Trade Mark on 


Is Your Assurance of 
Every Bottle 


Real Protection 





Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100-dose bottles 
Our special six-dose syringe, $2.50 


WE ALSO SELL 


Liquid Lime and Sulphur Dip (Anchor Brand) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Dry Lime and Sulphur Dip (Kilscab) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Black Leaf 40 Dip Bovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 
Arsenical Dip Ovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Coal-Tar Dip Calf Scour Mixed Bacterin 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint Avian Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Barnes Calf D’Horners Avian Mixed Infection Bacterin 
THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 
Alliance, Neb. El Paso, Tex. Marfa, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Santa Maria, Cal. 
Amarillo, Tex. Fort Worth, Tex. Omaha, Neb. Rapid City,S.D. Wichita, Kan. 
Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. San Antonio, Tex. Calgary, Can. 


CHAS, E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Seeretary 
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Visit the 


International Live Stock Exposition 


November 27 to December 4 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 
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SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


SHORTHORNS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Polled Shorthorn, Wednesday, December 1, Wednesday, December 1, 1:00 P. M. 
10:00 A. M. For particulars write W. H. Tomhave 
Shorthorn, Thursday, December 2, 1:00 P. M. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Milking eee ae December 3, HEREFORDS 
For catalogs address Friday, December 3, 1:00 P. M. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association For information write R. J. Kinzer 
15 Dexter Park Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


And Other Pure-Bred Live-Stock Sales 





SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
Ask Railroad Agent About Reduced Fares 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 
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